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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


IMPROMPTU LINES 


BY A. MCC. G. 








1 have a friend whose dignity refuses 

To smile upon a girl who courts the Muses; 

He deems the female mind too meanly wrought 
To bear the tension of exalted thought; 

And views each effort of a woman’s pen 

Asan infringement on the rights of men, 
And though her lyre be tuned to sweetest chords, 
Contempt is all his answering soul awards. 

He says that women, in the good old times, 

Spun wool and flax, instead of spinning rhymes; 
And, for example, prates of ancient dames 

Who gloried only in their husband's names,— 
In presence of their lordly dignity 

Veiled their heads in meek benignity; 

That literature, in those Pierian ages, 

Was cultivated only by the sages; 

And sighs to think how things have changed since 

then, 

When women knew their spheres and men were men. 
What think you, sisters, of my gifted friend, 
Whose self-respect refuses to descend 

From the high standard of the rights of men, 
To ever read an essay from your pen? 

Think you ‘twere better we should all resign 
Our humble efforts, and our work consign, 

En masse, to the devouring flame,—that we 
May, peradventure, win his sympathy? 

Or shall we, at the risk of his disdain, 

Dare tune our playful lyres to song again? 

I wait your answer in profound suspense, 

And tremble lest e’en this should give offence. 











THE SPIRIT OF SMALL TYRANNY. 

When Mr. John Smauker and the Bath 
footmen invited Sam Weller to their ‘‘swar- 
ry’ consisting of a boiled leg of mutton, 
each guest had some expression of contempt 
and wrath for the humble little greengrocer 
who served them, “in the true’ spirit,” 
Dickens says ‘‘of the very smallest tyranny.” 
The very fact that they were subject to 
being ordered about in their own persons 
gave them a peculiar delight in issuing ty- 
rannical orders to others; just as Sopho- 
mores in college tease Freshmen because 
other Sophomores once teased the present 
tormentors themselves: and Irishmen de- 
nounce the Chinese for underbidding them 
in the labor-market, just as they were them- 
selves denounced by native-born Americans 
thirty years ago. So it has sometimes 
seemed to me that the men whose own posi- 
tions and claims are really least commanding 
are those who hold most resolutely that 
women should be kept in their proper place 
of subordination. 

A friend of mine holds the theory that 
men large and strong in person are consti- 
tutionally inclined to do justice to women, 
as fearing no competition from them in the 
way of bodily strength; but that small and 
weak men are apt to be strongly opposed to 
anything like eguality in the sexes. He 
quotes in defence of his theory the big sol- 
dier in London who justified himself for 
allowing his little wife to chastise him, on 
the ground that it pleased her and did not 
hurt him; and on the other band cites the 
extreme domestic tyranny of the dwarf 
Quilp. He declares that in any difficult 
excursion among woods and mountains, the 
cuides and the able-bodied men are often 
Willing to have women join the party, 
While it it sure to be opposed by those who 
doubt their own strength or are reluctant to 
‘display their weakness. It is not necessary 





to go so far as my friend; but many will 
remember some fact of this nature, making 
such theories seem not quite so absurd as at 
first. 

Thus it seems from the ‘‘Life and Letters” 
of Sydney Dobell, the English poet, that he 
was opposed both to Woman Suffrage and 
woman-authorship, believing the movement 
for the former to bea ‘‘blundering on to 
the perdition of womanhood.” It appears 
that against the authorship of women his con- 
victions yearly grew stronger, he regarding 
it as ‘‘an error and an anomaly.” It seems 
quite in accordance with my friend's theory 
to hear after this that Sydney Dobeli was 
slight in person and a life-long invalid; nor 
is it surprising, on the same theory, that 
his poetry took no deep root, and that it 
will not be likely to survive long, except 
perhaps in his weird ballad of ‘‘Ravelston.”’ 
But he represents a large class of masculine 
intellects, of secondary and medium quality, 
whose opinions on this subject are not so 
much opinions as instinctive prejudices 
against a competitor who really turns out 
their superior, Whether they know it or 
not, their aversion to the authorship of wo- 
men is very much like the conviction of a 
poor pedestrian that women are not naturally 
fitted to take long walks; or the opinion of 
a man whose own accounts are in a muddle, 
that his wife is constitutionally unfitted to 
understand business matters. 

1 am not given to praising one sex at the 
expense of the other, and hold that the in- 
equality of the sexes was not produced so 
much by the voluntary tyranny of man as 
by his great practical superiority, at the 
outset; human history necessarily begin- 
ning with a period when physical strength 
was sole ruler. It is unnecessary, too, to 
consider in how many cases women may 
have justified this distrust; and even as 
authors may have made themselves as ob- 
noxious as Horace Walpole’s maids-of-honor, 
whose coachman left his savings to his son, 
on condition that he should never marry a 
maid of honor. But it is safe to say that 
on the whole the feeling of contempt for 
women and the love to exercise arbitrary 
power over them is the ‘‘the survival” of a 
crude impulse which the world is outgrow- 
ing, and which is in general least obvious 
in the manliest men. That clear and able 
English writer, Walter Bagehot, well de- 
scribes ‘“‘the contempt for physical weakness 
and for women which marks early society. 
The non-combatant population is sure to 
fare ill during the ages of combat. But 
these defects too are cured or lessened; 
women have now marvellous means of win- 
ning their way in the world; and mind 
without muscle has far greater force than 
muscle without mind.” (Physics and Poli- 
tics, p. 79.) T. W. i. 
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LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


II. 

I have called San Francisco the ‘‘City of 
Rooms,” as compared to Philadelphia, the 
City of Homes; a term you would think 
justified could you see the large proportion 
of houses with bills in the windows of 
“Furnished Rooms to Let.” Then count 
with me the houses already filled with 
“Rooms” as they are generally called, and 
add to them the great number of large 
boarding and lodging houses, with fanciful 
names, including those of the chief saints, 
and such high-sounding ones as Westmin- 
ster, Windsor, or suggestive tities such as 
Nucleus and Idlewild. Often bearing the 
names of the proprietors, one of these is 
thus called ‘‘The Lovely House,” from its 
landlord, Mr. Lovely. Many causes exist 
no doubt for this state of things, such as 
high rents, high wages of servants, and a 
changeful population, containing a large 
number of unmarried men and women, 
away fromdistant homes, in search of for- 
tunes or health. But above all the other 
causes I believe, rises stock-gambling, the 
indulgence in which costs many a man his 
home, or the savings which would give him 
one. Housescan be built here so cheaply, 
demanding no cellars, no burying of water 
and drain pipes below frost lines; no thick 
walls and strong roofs to bear heavy snows, 
that industry and economy would soon give 
every man his own home and fireside. 

One has to live in San Francisco but a 
very short time to see that it is not Chinese 
labor which stands in the way of general 
prosperity. The greatest need of the State 
is not the expulsion or restriction of these 
patient drudges; but the abolition of stock- 
gambling, which is pouring the earnings of 
labor and skill into a few hands, makes a 
few millionaires and a multitude of poor 
men and women. Nothing is more humili- 
ating to human dignity than to stand in the 
neighborhood of the stock exchanges in 
seasons of panic, and see the wild scramble 
of men and women for the latest news from 





falling stocks, women in the deepest mourn- 
ing, wringing their aged hands, as they 
know their small fortunes are swept away 
by unscrupulous selfishness. 

Irish servant girls, sewing women, me- 
chanics, laborers, all with haggard faces, 
and excited gestures, are crowded together, 
and as you look into their eyes, you do not 
wonder that certain stock kings need body 
guards as some are rumored to have. Just 
how this business of millionaire-making is 
carried on you have only to read the follow- 
ing editorial from a late Morning Chronicle 
to know. When all San Francisco know 
this statement to be true, many from bitter 
experience, let Eastern speculators beware 
how they slip into the traps which have 
bitten so many. 

FLOOD & COMPANY. 


The recent deal in Sierra Nevada, and the 
scoop made by Flood & Co., brought San 
Francisco to the verge of starvation. There 
never was sO much poverty here before 
The houses of well-to-do citizens are be- 
sieged every day by mendicants. Who is 
responsible for this misery? There is but 
one answer: Flood & Co. 

Vein mining, even when conducted fairly 
and in the legitimate interests of the mine 
or stockholders, is naturally so hazardous 
that none but the most adventurous and 
well-bestowed should venture to engage in 
it. The prudent man dare not involve 
himself in its uncertainties; the poor man 
exposes himself to ruin. Yet both prudent 
men and poor men are inveigled into it and 
made to pay tribute to the rich and design- 
ing. Who is at the bottom of the stock 
deals that promote these results? Only 
Flood & Co. 

But vein-mining on the Comstock lode is 
rot conducted fairly nor in the legitimate 
interests of the stockholders. It is a decep- 
tion anda snare. When an ore body is dis- 
covered it is concealed until Flood & Co, 
buy up all the shares; when no discovery 
is made, it is pretended that one has been 
made until Flood & Co. sell the shares. 
Who practices these deceptions and lays 
these snares? Flood & Co. All the mines 
on the Comstock lode are continually under 
inspection by experts employed by Flood & 
Co. The reports of these experts belong to 
the public. But they are monopolized and 
kept secret in the interest of those who 
control a majority of the shares. These 
parties are Flood & Co. The diamond drill 
isemployed in all the mines of the Com- 
stock. he titles to these mines are not on 
record. The flow of water and the pres- 
ence of other obstructions or difficulties in 
the mines are kept asecret. The bearing 
of all these matters on the value of the 
mines is known to but one party, who let 
out what portion of the truth they please, 
or conceal or twist or distort it, or cause it 
to be denied or affirmed at pleasure. This 
party is Flood & Co. 

If any other party get up a stock deal, 
who arethey that threaten them with ruin, 
and who are able through their control of 
the stock market to inflict it, unless all the 
advantages of the deal are turned over to 
them? None other than Flood & Co. In 
short, Flood & Co. own not only the Com- 
stock lode, but the stock market, and the 
men who gamble in it and surround it, for 
whatever purpose; they own all the ma- 
chinery, water rights, supply companies 
and other appurtenances of the mines in 
Virginia City and the vicinity; they contro] 
the roads that lead in and out of it; they 
have the refineries, the mills and the con- 
struction companies under their thumbs. 
Taken together, these various properties 
and agencies make up the greatest gambling 
hell known in the history of man; a hell 
in which all the dice are cogged, and from 
which there is no retreat for the gambler. 
The man who goes into it is sure to be fleeced ; 
there is no help for ,him, and there should 
be no pity, for he has been warned over 
and over again. He might save himself a 
great deal of time and anxiety were he to 
make over his substance at once to Flood & 
Co., for into their hands it is sure to go at 
last. 

Flood & Co. build magnificent palaces on 
Nob Hill, which cost millions of dollars. 

Thousands made poor, will lose home 
and means, and congregate in boarding 
houses. Women will acquire a distaste for 
the cares of house keeping, and promen- 
ade the streets; children, losing the whole- 
some restraint, discipline, and influence of 
the home, will grow up into what? 

Good citizens are made by steady indus- 
try, thrift, and economy, Good wives and 
mothers are rarely the result of boarding 
house education and training. So long as 
some men get immense wealth by gambling 
and speculating, sa long will men be im 
patient with slow earnings and small sav- 
ings; so long will there be hosts of waiting 
Micawbers, and loafing laborers who, with 
hands in their pockets and tobacco in their 
mouths, will echo the cry ‘‘The Chinese 
must go,” while the labor the Chinese per- 
form at one dollar a day, these idle swag- 
gerers will refuse at twice the wages. 
“Twenty thousand men were fed by charity 
in San Francisco last year,” cries Kearney, 
and why? Because they would rather beg 
than work. The very money which fed 
them, in the hands of the proper authorities, 
would have paid them for work needed by 





the city, and however low the wages, if 
indeed but ‘‘fifty cents per day,” honest 
pride would rather have earned it than have 
received it as a charity. 

Not many weeks since a stout lad, claim- 
ing to have recently come from the East 
where he had left a widowed mother, ap- 
peared at my door in rags and dirt, begging 
for a shirt. Compassion, over-ruling long 
experience of frauds, impelled me to take 
that boy to the bath-room; when furnished 
with an entire suit from the minister's 
wardrobe from head to foot, he so changed 
himself that I resolved to take him into 
service. ‘‘The Chinese must go,” 1 said, 
and my faithful Do received the decision 
without a murmur, as they usually do. 
“I will find you a good place, Do,” I 
said, and I did. White labor entered the 
kitchen at six p.M., and after a good dinner, 
washed the dishes and then, at my sugges- 
tion, sat down and wrote a letter to relieve 
the anxious heart of the far-off widowed 
mother. He then retired to his bed, before 
which Do had hung fresh white curtains, 
and cleanly made up an hour before. He 
did go to bed glad of the cleanliness and 
comfort no doubt, for he told me among 
other truths that he had slept out of doors 
for three weeks, a statement so verified by 
external signs 1 could not doubt it. When 
he rose, where he went to, if not to reinforce 
the standing army of Gen. Kearney,1 can- 
not guess. But I only tell the story to il. 
lustrate a quite common experience when 
the theory of Chinese expulsion is carried 
out. If the whole State of California was 
canvassed carefully, I believe the testimony 
of manufacturers, farmers, and housekeep- 
ers would be almost unanimously in favor 
of retaining the Chinese, and keeping up 
the supply demanded by their voluntary re- 
turn to China. 

In my next I will give you a few of the 
facts personally gathered which support 
this conviction. A. C. BowLEs. 

San Francisco, March 1879. 
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COOKING SCHOOL. 


The new interest in practical education, 
one form of which is cooking, is thus ex- 
plained in the Boston correspondence of the 
Worcester Spy : 

“The Woman’s Education Association 
has at last succeeded in starting a cooking 
school. It has been for a long time one of 
the things the association desired to do, 
and when diet kitchens were established it 
was hoped that cooking schools would grow 
out of them, and that they would become 
self-supporting affairs; but they soon set- 
tled down into purely charitable places, and 
teaching in them was found to be impracti- 
cable. There have been here, for years, 
cooking classes, with high fees, where la- 
dies have learned to make delicious delica- 
cies for the table; and Miss Parloa’s school 
is excellent, and all her timeis given to 
classes. But her terms are $20 for twenty- 
four lessons. This is not too high, but it is 
quite beyond the means of the young wo- 
men whom the Education Association de- 
sired to help. Their school was opened 
last week with seven pupils. The terms 
are only $1.50 for six lessons. The first 
day’s work was making bread and tomato 
soup, and stewing mutton. The pupils have 
for their dinner what they have cooked. 
Cooks can have single lessons in the prepa- 
ration of special dishes for $1 a lesson; and 
demonstration lessons are given on every 
other Saturday, at nine in the morning, by 
Miss Parloa. The committees Mrs. Dwight 
Foster, Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. Kate 
G. Wells, Miss Emma Ware and others, fix 
so low a price for the lessons, for the sake 
of those who wish to earn a livelihood in 
this way, and to make direct use of the in- 
struction in their families; and they hope 
the school will be the means of introducing 
more economical and wholesome food into 
families, as well as of providing better and 
more economically.” 

—_——_+> e_—__—__ 
SIMON ROSE. 


Rev. Photius Fisk, U. 8. N. sends us the 
following notice of his friend the late Mr. 
Simon Rose, Director of the Cunard Line in 
Malta: 

The respect in which Mr. Simon Rose 
was held by all classes of the community 
was shown on Monday the 3d instant, when 
his remains were conveyed to their last 
resting-place. Almost every class was nu- 





merously represented at the funeral; and: 


the sorrow felt at the loss which the com- 
mercial community has suffered is most sin- 
cere. The honesty and straightforwardness 
displayed by the deceased gentleman during 
full sixty years’ residence in this island, as 
well as the other sterling qualities of head 
and heart which he was well-known to pos- 
sess, had endeared him to all those who had 


the pleasure of his acquaintance. Public 
Opinion. MALTA. 
March 5. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CARRIE WARNER has been appoint- 
ed Librarian at Sunderland, forthe ensuing 
year. 

Mrs. Saran B. Stearns is doing good 
service both for Woman Suffrage and tem- 
perance in Minnesota. 


ALICE FLETCHER spoke to the East Bos- 
ton Woman's Club at their last meeting, to 
the great acceptance of the Club. 


Anna RANDALL Dent edits the Quarter. 
ly Elocutionist which has doubled its circu- 
lation since it came into her charge. 


Mrs. 8. C. B. Slade edits Good Times, and 
makes it really good times, and something 
to be proud of, since nearly all the work 
done on it is done by women. 





Tue Princess LovIsE may be seer almost 
every afternoon on the reserved bench to 
the right of the Speaker, listening attentive- 
ly to the debates on the new tariff. 


Mrs. Louise CuaNnDLER Mov.rton will 
sail for Europe on the 5th of April, with a 
view to pass the summer in England. She 
goes to. Pomfret, Conn., on a short visit. 


Miss Mary J. Sarrorp has translated 
from the German a new novel by Madame 
von Hillern. The scene is laid in the Tyrol, 
and the descriptions of scenery are very 
graphic. 

Miss Lov, C. ALLEN was made Professor 
of Domestic Science, which is a marked 
step in advance, at the eleventh anniversary 
of the State Industrial University at Cham- 
paign, Ilinois. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, with her 
daughter, has just visited Athens, where a 
deputation of citizens called upon her and 
expressed their appreciation of her late 
husband's services. 


Miss Moraan, the stock reporter for the 
New York Zimes, has under consideration a 
plan for a co-operative market in New York 
City. Her proposition is to associate fifty 
heads of families who will pay in twenty- 
five dollars each to establish a fund. 


Mrs. Letit1A YOuMANS, a popular tem- 
perance lecturer from Canada, has been en- 
gaged by the Women’s Christian Temper 
ance Union throughout the State during the 
month of April. The first meeting will be 
held in the Warren avenue Baptist church 
in this city next Sunday evening. 


Miss ANNA OLIVER expects to apply for 
ordination in the Methodist church within 
ayear. Atameeting of the Society of the 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Tompkins avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Monday night, the Rev. Mr. Stansbury, the 
present pastor, said that an arrangement 
had been made between the Williamsburg 
Savings Bank, which recently purchased 
the church property under foreclosure of 
a mortgage, and the Rev. Miss Anna Oliver 
by which the latter was to be allowed to 
conduct services in the building. Miss 
Oliver, who was then introduced to the con- 
gregation, related her experience as a 
licensed preacher and as pastor of a church 
in Passaic, N. J., and said she expected to 
apply for ordination in less than a year. 
She was then formally received by the offi- 
cers of the old church and the members of 
the congregation. Most of them hava 
joined the new church. 


ALIce C. BAKER, who is one of the best 
teachers in Cambridge, is also one of the 
most devoted students of colonial history 
and one of the most successful lecturers on 
that subject. She is now giving lectures to 
children in the Old South from the very 
platform where part of this history was 
made by Samuel Adams and James Otis. 
The lectures were inaugurated by Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway who desired to insti] 
into the minds of the growing children, the 
knowledge of our early history, of the 
bravery and patriotism and suffering of our 
ancestors. Mrs. Hemenway invited Miss 
Baker to give these lectures just to inaugu- 
rate and start the plan. There were to be 
twenty-five children, but so greatly has the 
interest increased that there are from 150 
to 300 children each week, and a good 
many grown pupils, drawn not less by the 
charming and beautiful manner of Miss 
Baker than by the lessons she teaches. On 
the 22d of Feb., Washington’s birthday, the 
Old South was literally packed by a de 
lighted audience who listened to the old 
story, made new by the simple, graceful 
eloquence of the speaker. Miss Baker has 
made the children’s hour at the Old South 
an established fact. It is impossible to lis- 
ten to her without feeling that either the 
Lyceum platform, or a professorship ina 
college should receive the benefit of her 
years of careful study of one of the most 
interesting periods of our history. 
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POETRY. 


THE OLD CANOE. 


Where the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep; 
Where the rugged pine in its lonely pride 

Leans gloomily over the murky tide: 

Where the reeds and rushes are tall and rank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank; 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
Lies at its moorings the old canoe. 

The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a seabird’s wings that the storm hath lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, one o'er one, 

Like folded hands when the work is done; 
While busily back and forth between, 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl, with his dull ‘‘too hoo,” 
Nestles down on the side of the old canoe. 

The stern, half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots elowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o'er its dull decay, 
Hiding the moldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plauts o’er the tomb a flower, 
Of the ivy that mantles a fallen tower; 

While many a blossom of liveliest hue 

Springs up o’er the bow of the old canoe. 

The currentless waters are dead and still— 

But the light winds play with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again, 

It floats the length of its rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the bands of time, 
That meet and part at the noontide chime, 

And the shore is kissed at each turn anew, 

By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 
Oh, many a time with a careless hand 
I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 
And paddled it down where the stream ran quick— 
Where the whirls were wild and the storm was thick, 
And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side, 
And looked below the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two, 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe, 
But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear has a sober tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings, 
Have grown familiar with sterner things. 
But I like to think of the hours that flew, 
As I rocked where the whirls their wild spray threw 
Ere the blossoms moved or the green grass grew 
O’er the moldering stern of the old canoe. 
—Exchange. 
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CHARITY. 
BY J. G, WHITTIER. 


The pilgrim and stranger who through the day 

Holds over the desert his trackless way, 

Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 

No sound of life save his camel's moan, 

Hears, at last, through the mercy of Allah to all, 

From his tent-door at evening the Bedouin’s call: 

‘Whoever thou art whose need is great, 

In the name of God, the Compassionate 

And Merciful One for thee I wait!’ 

For gifts in His name of food and rest 

The tents of Islam of God are blest, 

Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 

Shall the Koran teach thee the law of Love?— 

O Christian!—open thy heart and door, 

Cry east and west to the wandering poor. 

“Whoever thou art whose need is great, 

In the name of Christ, the Compassionate, 

And Merciful One, for thee I wait!” 
—Exchange. 

oe 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN, 
BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 


Cold as the breath of Azrael, 
Without, the storm-wind rose and fell, 
And roared and raved and drove and hurled 
Dead branch upon dead branch and whirled 
To shreds the pale earth’s shroud, laid o’er 
Her softly, all the night before, 
By pious care of snow-elves mild. 
O shrieking wind! so fierce and wild, 
Canst thou be he God made last spring 
His angel odor-balms to bring 
O’er earth and sea? Wilt burst the door? 
God keep the old! God help the poor! 
Within, a round white altar burned 
With vestal heat that soared and spurned 
The cold from furthest alcove deep, 
Where Art and Wisdom lay asleep; 
It carried summer up on high, 
Where violet, rose, and primrose lie 
In glowing panes that warm the light 
And fling it, rich, on marbles white, 
Dark floor and desk and earnest brow 
Grown pale for love of Thought, I trow. 
Around that altar seemed to sigh 
A far, faint breath of Araby; 
Mild odors from Malayan strands; 
While from a row of pictured lands 
I take down moon-lit balconies, 
Clear, graceful founts that never freeze, 
But dimpling in glad sun-heat, play 
From Christmas-tide to Easter Day! 
Circled by Moorish column's grace, 
I hear no more the snow-wind race, 
Isee no white and whirling drift; 
Only those calm cathedrals lift 
Their glory in blue summer air. 
So Art and I, together there, 
Clasped loving hands; while outside rolled 
The din of fiends—Chaos and Cold! 
Ah! but they fly—they faint—expire— 
Before these angels—Art and Fire. 
Spanish Alcove, Princeton College Library, Jan- 
uary, 1879. 
—Princeton Press. 
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“I meant to ha’ made my will, Esther,” 

“Don’t worry about that now, Mr. Car- 
gill. Seeif you can’t take atea-spoonful of 
the brandy and water.” 

If Jacob Cargill could have taken any- 
thing he could have taken brandy and wa- 
ter, or brandy without the water. A parsi- 
monious disposition in conjunction with 
the scanty income of an illy-managed New 
England farm had restricted him through a 
long life to hard cider, and the unvarying 
dram whenever he went to the village. 

“I meant to ha’ provided well for you, 
Esther.” 

“The Doctor wants you to sleep, Mr. 
Cargill; now try not to talk any more.” 

Had Esther Cargill ever in her life thought 
of acquiring advantage for herself she might 
have suggested that there remained time to 
send for an attorney and to draw up a will, 





but Esther would have shrunk as from mor- 
tal sin at the thought of suggesting anything 
concerning a will that might prove largely 
in her favor. 

A single phrase would have gone far to- 
ward embodying all the issues of Esther's 
not in the least complex nature,—fidelity to 
duty. 

The resources in epithet of North Upton 
fifty or seventy-five years ago were not, as 
they are not now, indicative of any exhaust- 
ive habit of analysis. Esther Johnson had 
been pronounced not ‘‘smart” or ‘‘good- 
looking,” and these two important nega- 
tions seemed to finish her up,—for this 
world at least. The men and women of 
three score and five who had been her mates 
could not remember to have seen her other 
than slow, conscientious, and unaspiring. 
Her natural insufficiency of animal spirits 
may have been still farther lessened by 
draughts upon it in the maintenance of her- 
self and widowed mother. 

Late in life she had transferred all her 
characteristic, conscientious faithfulness to 
Jacob Cargill's interests, The neighbors 
said she led an easier life than had been 
Jacob’s first wife’s; but the degrees of ease 
of the two women certainly did not admit 
of any striking comparison. 

When, however, on « golden September 
afternoon she walked through the orchard 
gathering up windfalls from beneath the 
apple-trees, and a train of fowls followed 
her, ‘‘cutter”-ing tranquilly, while two par- 
ti-colored cats, as sleek as if all the world 
was sunshine and milk, rubbed their glossy 
sides against her and purred ecstatically,— 
when on a November morning she walked 
along the barn floor between the fragrant 
hay-mows, picking up corn-husks for her 
mattresses, and the horse reached out his 
nose to be patted or the cows lowed recog- 
nition, her life seemed sufficiently full. She 
was content, and certainly her individual 
interests were not of such importance that 
she should be continually asking herself 
whether or not she was happy. 

Now that old Jacob lay down towards 
the outer verge of life, and beheld stretch- 
ing behind him the level past with its cold 
muck fields and arid sand patches, he seem- 
ed to perceive with the startled intensity of 
a first vision what a shining silver river in 
his life had been Esther’s humble, plodding 
loyalty. 

Esther when the old man awoke stood in 
the dim sick-room light, reddened by the 
flickering open wood-fire, her hands folded 
over the foot-board of the old curled-maple 
bedstead. Up beside the pillows sat a well- 
kept, stout man, past middle age, his full 
chest rising and falling beneath a heavy, 
artistically-linked watch-guard. 

“Samuel,” said the sick man, “I meant 
to ha’ made my will, but I kept puttin’ it off 
and puttin’ it off; but I want you to see 
that she is well provided for.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly, father. 
self no anxiety on that score. 
that.” 

North Upton was in the habit of saying, 
in that happy rhetorical figure which avoids 
any discreet committal to either circum- 
stance or inherent quality as most potent in 
determining a man’s position, that Samuel 
Cargill had ‘‘turned out well.” Jacob’s 
other son, having his father’s taste for 
whisky without the balance-wheel of a par- 
simonious disposition, had not ‘turned 
out’”’ so well. . 

“T meant to ha’ left it all for her use, with 
permission to sell,—if necessary. There 
ain’t one woman in a hundred who would 
’a done—as well here—as she has. And 
she never gin me across word, Samuel.” 

“Yes, father; I know, I know,” respond- 
ed Samuel. 

In all the twenty-three years of her mar- 
ried life Aunt Esther had not heard so much 
of commendation; and there sprang up in 
her heart an awful sense of coming depri- 
vation, a painful reaching out towards the 
white, pallid face, and for the first time 
that agonized cry of protest with which we 
follow our dying. 

Her brown, wrinkled face contorted as if 
she was about to burst into tears; but she 
went up to rearrange the pillows, saw it 
was time to give the beef-tea, then adjusted 
the fire, and by that time had forgotten her- 
self and her own grief. 

The old man slept no more for earthly 
waking. Between the struggles with which 
he went out of life he signified he had 
something to say, and when Samuel bent 
his ear he murmured the words, ‘‘Provide 
for—her.” 

“Oh yes, yes, father; I'll see about that,” 
replied Samuel, tears rolling down his 
plump, rubicund cheeks, Esther’s eyes, 
too, rained tears, but she stood gently fan- 
ning the dying man, bending only once to 
say within the dulled ear, ‘‘Put your trust 
in Jesus, Mr. Cargill.” 

That final admonition was much, for the 
Cargills were people who never ‘‘talked 
about religion.” 

Samuel remained after the funeral to set- 
tle the estate. Liabilities absorbed a part 
of the personal property. The real estate 
consisted of rugged pastures and scantily- 
grassed flelds, dotted with huvkleberry 
bushes and willows that successive corps of 
hay-harvesters had ‘‘mown around.” 

Esther Cargill may have heard in course 
of her life of probate judges and allowances 
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to widows; but Esther’s mind while Samuel 
was settling the estate was principally ab- 
sorbed in a mysterious dispensation of bad 
luck among her chickens, the instrument of 
evil either a weasel or acat. Preponderat- 
ing weight of evidence was against a cat,— 
a ‘‘strange cat” of course. 

Samuel Cargill was far from being a 
hypocrite. He fully intended to give the 
world another illustration of magnanimity 
towards a step-mother; but he thought he 
could improve upon old Jacob’s plan. Wo- 
men were at all times miserable managers 
of real estate. His ill-conditioned brother, 
too, insisted upon his legal rights. 

He one day brought Aunt Esther a docu- 
ment to be signed in the presence of wit- 
nesses. The document set forth that for 
and in consideration of the sum of $500, 
Esther Cargill did thereby relinquish for 
herself and her heirs forever all right and 
title to, or interest in, the estate both real 
and personal of Jacob Curgill, deceased, 
late of North Upton. 

Esther’s ideas at the close of the reading 
of this paper coincided quite impartially 
with her impressions at the opening,—Sam- 
uel wished her to sign it. 

‘Dear me!” said she at close of the latter 
agitating performance, ‘‘I’ve turned up the 
‘g’ in Cargill the wrong way. Why now I 
knew justas well as I know anything which 
way a ‘g’ ought to turn up!” 

“I shall deposit the $500 in the bank and 
you can at any time draw from it for extra 
spending money. For all your ordinary 
wants I shall myself provide,” Samuel had 
said. 

A few weeks afterwards Esther sat in her 
best neighbor’s house waiting for the car- 
riage in which Samuel was to take her to 
the depot en route for his home. 

“I felt pretty badly, Mis’ Russ, to see my 
things sold off,—my table-cloths, an’ towels, 
an’ blankets that I had afore I was married, 
and the things that I’ve kept house with. 
Seems as if when the things you’ve worked 
and planned all your life to get are sold off, 
seems as if your past life was just swept 
away,—seems as if your life hadn’t amount- 
ed to much; why vow, don’t it, Mis’ Russ? 

“I suppose, Mrs. Cargill, we get to think- 
ing too much of our things. St. Paul says, 
you know, ‘Set your affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth.’” 

“Samuel let me keep the spoons, and 
that’s pretty much all,” said Aunt Esther 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Samuel Cargill assigned her mother- 
in-law a comfortable back upper room, sent 
up her food whenever there was fashionable 
company in the dining-room, let her down 
when there was no company, and saw that 
she was always warmly and suitably dressed. 
On Sundays she sometimes went up herself 
and read a chapter in the Bible aloud. Mrs. 
Samuel thought old people ought to read or 
hear the Bible a good deal,—especially if 
they were poor. 

After a year or two Aunt Esther was 
seized with a longing to visit North Upton. 
Mrs. Samuel said she didn't see that there 
was anything to prevent her going if she de- 
sired, ; 

North Upton warmly welcomed the Wid- 
ow Cargill in her outward signs of prosper- 
ity. When, however, after two or three 
months she announced her intention of re- 
maining indefinitely, the mercury of wel- 
come sank, but rose again to cool equilib- 
rium when she continued that she should 
pay her way by sewing or nursing the sick. 

After recovering from a fever contracted 
in her gratuitous nursing, Aunt Esther 
wrote to Samuel inquiring how she should 
meet her bills. Samuel replied, “You may 
as well draw from your savings-bank de- 
posit; it will make no material difference in 
the end.” 

He was about to add that she had better 
return to his house, but Mrs. Samuel said 
she saw no necessity for that; Mother Car- 
gill of course knew she could return at any- 
time. 

Aunt Esther found it necessary to draw 
an additional sum for cloties, and she fell 
into the habit of drawing according to her 
need. 

Suddenly Samuel Cargill died. Like his 
father he left no will. His estate proved 
not absolutely insolvent, but Mrs. Samuel 
found it necessary to break up housekeep 
ing and go to live with a married daughter. 

‘I don’t know what'll become of me, 
Mis’ Russ,” said Aunt Esther; ‘‘but the 
Lord always has taken care of me and I 
s’pose he always will. Were you going to 
have this pair of Mr. Russ’ stockings footed 
with the blue-mixed or with Shaker yarn?” 

A few tears dropped silently upon Mr. 
Russ’ hosiery. 

Wherever henceforth Aunt Esther for a 
few weeks found a home she labored beyond 
her strength. North Upton matrons, as 
they wended their way to the fortnightly 
meetings of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
congratulated themselves upon a superior 
household economy in securing for board 
alone services equivalent to what a high- 
price domestic would have rendered. 

Aunt Esther had a slight paralytic shock. 
Mrs. Russ wrote to Mrs. Samuel Cargill. 
Mrs. Samuel felt no assurance that her own 
presence was fully appreciated by her son- 
in-law. Certainly she couldn’t ask him to 
also receive her husband’s step-mother. She 
hopefully concluded that Mother Cargill 





had ‘‘friends” who would provide for her, 
and did not write. 

Aunt Esther’s days of efficiency were 
ended. Mrs. Russ privately held an inter- 
view with the Chairman of the North Up- 
ton Board of Overseers of the poor, and 
offered to keep Aunt Esther at reasonable 
boarding rates. Esquire Jarves shook his 
head; North Upton couldn’t afford that. 

The Board had given notice that it would 
be in session at the Selectmen’s Office on 
April 1, to receive proposals and seal con- 
tracts for the support of paupers the ensu- 
ing three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Crosby were on their 
way to the office. Mr. Crosby drove one 
white horse and one sorrel one. The ani- 
mals were tightly check-reined; but their 
preternatural animation in connection with 
their evident ascetic habits awoke startling 
suggestions, confused images of apocalyptic 
mystery and horror. Death rode a pale 
horse; War bestrode ared one. If, how- 
ever, these steeds were amenable to laws of 
matter, the thick leather straps and heavy 
buckles of their loosely-fitting harnesses 
could be trusted to hold them to earth. 

‘I shall offer to take the old lady, George, 
and Hannah for three hundred a year, and 
I cal’clate to get help enough from them so 
that I can take summer boarders, and if we 
can’t make enough out of boarders and 
paupers together to pay off the debts and 
give Gertrude Estella an edgeucation, the 
fault won’t be mine Crosby.” 

“Boarders cost like the deuce. Aunt 
Esther will want tea three times a day and 
Hannah has the ’polepsy.” 

‘‘Paupers may be glad to get fifty cent 
tea even if it does have green sediment at 
the bottom, and Hannah don’t have those 
fits very often now. You just let me man- 
age this affair, Crosby.” 

Attendance at the Selectmen’s office for 
pauper negotiations being usually thin, la- 
dies like Mrs. Crosby and her rival Mrs. 
Pratt could appear there without detriment 
to the bloom of their natural feminine deli- 
cacy. 

Hannah, whose occasional epileptic at- 
tacks had been attended by no further ef- 
fects upon her intellect than to render her 
more honest than the human average, was 
considered the chef d@uvre of the pauper 
lot. The Board, however, perfectly under- 
stood Hannah’s value, and had resolutely 
reduced the price from $75 to $50 per an- 
num. In conjunction with this reduction 
the thrifty rival matrons enlarged the scope 
of their imaginations concerning the amount 
of work to be exacted from Hannah, and 
competition continued brisk. 

Hannah, however, was not to be disposed 
of without extraneous considerations. The 
Board wished to place the three orphan 
O’Brien children under her protection. Mrs, 
Crosby scoffed at the orphans—in a business 
light—and Mrs. Pratt secured Hannah. 

Esquire Jarves wished Mrs. Crosby to in- 
clude in her selections Uncle Titus, an in- 
firm but unrepentant sinner absolutely un- 
productive as labor material, but Mrs. Cros- 
by remained firm on Aunt Esther and 
George at $200 per annum. 

Between the former southern custom of 
disposing of an unfortunate to the highest 
bidder, and the occasional northern and 
western practice of knocking him off to the 
lowest bidder, exists an area sufficiently 
broad for the introduction of some mild 
humanitarian consideration; as, for in- 
stance, Esquire Jarves in buttoning up his 
spring overcoat after the transaction had 
been closed and the contracting parties had 
withdrawn remarked: 

“If Lcould have selected I should have 
taken a different man than Crosby. I’m 
sorry Crosby drinks, but his wife seems to 
be a good-hearted woman?” 

The latter clause assumed a slight inter- 
rogative rise towards the third man, 

The third man had been placed upon the 
Board that he might, under certain contin- 
gencies, by alliance with the second man, 
preserve the balance of power against the 
‘Squire. The indispensable ‘Squire had 
been so long in office that North Upton 
voters evenof his own political party had 
become alive to the dangers of absolutism. 
The third man had, however, disappointed 
his constituents by yielding to the magnet- 
ism of his superior colleague, and the 
*Squire’s end of the Board always went 
down with a force that left the second man 
dangling dangerously and conspicuously 
high in heavens on the outer edge of the 
Board. 

“Yes,” responded the third man, ‘‘that 
kind of rough appearing women often have 
the best hearts,—when you get down to 
them.” 

The second vented an inarticulation sig- 
nificant of dissent; but the second man was 
known to be prejudiced in favor of Mrs. 
Pratt, under suspicion of nepotism, Mrs. 
Pratt being his daughter’s husband’s sister, 

While Hannah and her compeers waited, 
their terse imaginations holding in suspense 
all the vital individual interests dependent 
on ‘‘who gets me.” Aunt Esther had been 
kept in happy ignorance of the relation of 
transpiring events to her future. 

At four o'clock on this gray, squally, 
April day, Mr. Crosby curbed his horses be- 
fore Mrs. Russ’ door with a suddenness that 
brought the gaunt creatures on their haunch- 
es and lifted their harnesses two or three 





inches. One end of a board laid across the 
back of the long wooden wagon was occy. 
pied by the half-wit George; the Opposite 
end was reserved for Aunt Esther. 

Annt Esther and Mrs. Russ were taking 
an early tea; the latter, whose sympathetic 
heart was full of anxious forebodings, hay. 
ing made an unsurpassable cup and opened 
one of her best cans of peaches. 

“Mrs. Russ,” exclaimed Aunt Esther ris. 
ing from the table, as she overheard Mr. 
Crosby’s errand at the door, ‘thas Samuel's 
wife throwed me on the town?” 

*‘We haven’t heard from Samuel’s wife 
and Mr. Jarves thinks perhaps you'd better 
go and stay with Mrs. Crosby awhile. Per. 
haps by fall I shall want you again.” 

The thin old woman trembled as a leaf 
of white poplar trembles above its thin, in. 
nutritious soil. 

“Why Mis’ Russ, I never thought I'd 
—come upon the town. Mr. Cargill didn’t 
expect I’d—come upon the town. None of 
my folks was ever—on the town. Why! 
why don’t Samuel’s wife write?” 

“Don’t beall day in getting ready!” cried 
the voice of Mr. Crosby. 

“O Mis’ Russ, where be my things? | 
hain’t picked up my things. Where's my 
knitting-work and my piece-work? O Mis’ 
Russ, I never thought I’d—come upon the 
town! May be Samuel’s wife would write, 
Won't the law let ’em wait! 

‘Hurry up there!” vociferated Mr. Cros- 
by. 

*‘O get my shawl, Mis’ Russ, never mind 
my gloves. I must hurry, O I never 
thought, you can keep my tea-spoons that I 
had afore I was married, Mis’ Russ! 0, I 
never thought.” 

Assisted by Mrs. Russ the agitated old 
lady clambered into the wagon. 

Over hard-frozen April mud with its hoof- 
marks and wheel ruts, over patches of ice 
alternating with old snow-banks jolted tho 
wagon with its wrought-iron springs. 

“O dear, I’m most dead, riding without a 
robe or any back to the seat. I wonder if I 
couldn’t sit down in the bottom of the wag- 
on,” said Aunt Esther at the expiration of a 
half-hour, 

George grinned. Mrs. Crosby turned her 
head. © 

“I guess you can stand it; we’re almost 
there.” 

Mr. Crosby curbed his animated steeds 
before a decent farm-house. A young per- 
son with a modish coiffure but an unmodish 
protrusion of hair-pins came out to inspect 
the arrivals, 

“I don’t know who you think is going to 
do the work if yon haven’t got Hannah; 
I’m sure I shan’t,” said Gertrude Estella, 
scowling vindictively at Aunt Esther. 

Aunt Esther that night found her sleep- 
ing-room on the ground floor of an old ex- 
tension recently moved up and attached to 
Mr. Crosby’s residence. The two north 
windows rattled in their casements; the east 
looked out gloomily upon sheds and shed- 
yards, 

On a faded fragment of carpet, within 
walls not too mutilated to afford resonance, 
in the bleakness of old age, in the chill of 
utter loneliness, Aunt Esther knelt and beg- 
ged to be forgiven the sins for which God 
was punishing her. She may have dimly 
hoped for an interposition that should bear 
her away to friends, warmth and quiet. To 
appearances the sound of her strong crying 
only moved the cobweb-lined strips of bor- 
der-paper, torn and pendulous above her 
head. 

Mr. Crosby struck the outside of the door 
with his heavy boot, and the iron latch rat- 
tled in its catch. 

“Hush up there; we don’t have any pra'r 
meetin’s here!” 

Mrs. Crosby and Gertrude Estella mingled 
their loud laughs. Aunt Esther hastened 
to retire, more crouching, more tremulous, 
with a shamed sensitive fear of having vio- 
lated some unknown canon of propriety. 

Mrs. Crosby’s scheme for taking boarders 
was frustrated, but she fully utilized Aunt 
Esther’s capabilities, and the old lady was 
eager to labor, still cherishing the hope that 
she might be found able to ‘‘pay her way,” 
She had, however, a trembling uncertainty 
of touch productive of accidents, anda wav 
ering jndgment concerning practical ends 
that subjected her to loud reproach or coarse 
derision; but she was exempt from the phys 
ical abuse that fell to the lot of slow, ob- 
tuse George. 

Mr. Jarves had forbidden blows, but Mrs. 
Crosby did not construe this prohibition to 
include ‘‘a gocd shaking up,” nor did Mr 
Crosby consider it inimical to the corrective 
influences inherent in a number eight leath- 
er sole. George was worked with no allow- 
ance for bodily weakness concomitant upon 
an imperfectly developed brain, and Mrs. 
Crosby measured out his food by a private 
standard illy according with his voracious 
appetite. When he had no evening tasks 
he liked to crouch beside Aunt Esther, 
whose voice and touch he found soothing to 
his rasped nerves. 

By the second winter, hard work and in- 
sufficient nutrition began to have a percep- 
tible effect on George. All one windy Feb- 
ruary day he lay feverishly tossing on the 
hard cord and straw mattress of his old bed- 
stead in the wood-room chamber. Aunt 


Esther dragged herself up the dangerously 
steep stairs to carry him herb drinks. 
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When at eleven o’clock in the evening he 
heard the vehement whoas that signaled Mr. 
Crosby’s return from the village, he crawled 
down, lighted his lantern and went out as 
customary. 

Village whisky aggravated Crosby’s natu- 
ral roughness into positive brutality. Impa- 
tient at the boy’s dullness the man kicked 
him over upon the ice, anc himself led the 
horses into the stable. A half-hour later 
Aunt Esther, always wakeful, aroused by a 
moan looked out at the east window and saw 
in the moonlight on the ice near the shed a 
prostrate figure. She crawled out and help- 
ed him in. 

The remainder of the night he lay on the 
dining-room lounge, a slight effusion of 
plood escaping his mouth, and Mrs, Crosby 
vainly attempting to rally him by sharply 
calling his name or by the enticements of a 
glass of steaming sling held beneath his nos- 
trils. Mr. Crosby had become too stupefied 
to be fully conscious of what was transpir- 
ing. Within twenty-four hours George died. 

‘Aunt Esther received increase of consid- 
eration. Mr. Crosby iterated and reiterated 
his explanations of how George slipped and 
fell on the ice. 

“[’dno idea though,” added he, witha 
sharp glance at Aunt Esther, ‘‘but that he’d 
pick himself up and go to bed.” 

“I don’t allow any tattlin’ in my family,” 
irrelevantly remarked Mrs. Crosby. ‘Folks 
that are imagining things and telling things 
and trying to get other folks into trouble 
generally gets the worst of it with me. Any 
one who consults her own good with me 
will keep her tongue between her teeth.” 

“I don’t know for my part what there is 
to tattle,” said Mr. Crosby. 

The ice in the shed-yard had a stain upon 
it; Mr. Crosby broke up that ice. 

When Mr. Jarves came, Aunt Esther in a 
neat dress satin an easy-chair by the din- 
ing-room fire. While Mr. and Mrs. Crosby 
explained the circumstances of George’s 
death her knitting-needles rattled excitedly. 
Once she spoke crossly to the cat; Mrs. 
Crosby looked at her threateningly. 

George’s grave was made at the foot of a 
pasture boulder. No flower but the housto- 
nia grows thereon. Under its name of in- 
nocence, the houstonia may be fitly emble- 
matic of the soul set free that February 
night from the untoward limitations im- 
posed by no transgression of its own. 

Mrs. Crosby consented to take Uncle Ti- 
tus in George’s place, at an advanced rate, 
for Uncle Titus was not only unproductive 
but was an inveterate complainer in the ears 
of the Board. 

When in the first piercing chills of No- 
vember Aunt Esther meekly petitioned for 
new flannels, Mrs. Crosby took refuge in a 
novel form of scientific dogmatism. 

“This habit of wrapping up in flannels in 
cold weather is all nonsense. Look at me, 
full of blood, hearty, weigh a hundred and 
sixty, I don’t wear flannels. It’s always 
your thin, weak people who think the most 
of flannel. Let the flannel alone, I say, 
and they’ll be the better for it.” 

‘‘But I'm cold,” protested Aunt Esther. 

“Stir around then and quicken your cir- 
culation. People who work are n’t cold.”’ 

But when Aunt Esther essayed some 
househoid task she broke a dish or spilled 
the water, and Gertrude Estclla pettishly 
pushed her into a chair, declaring old people 
more hindrance than help. 

One stingingly cold night in December 
Aunt Esther lay wakeful, with a more than 
usually vivid sense of the bleakness of that 
narrow, prospectless point of existence 
kuown as solitary old age. Old and shrive 
led and tremulous though she was, her 
heart cried out like the heart of a fair little 
child for its mother. All affections, all aspi- 
rations, all interests dead in her heart as the 
rustling flower-stalks in a garden, yet still 
that cry, O mother, mother!—earliest and 
latest of the universal human cries,—after 
all but the illy-recognized yearning of the 
soul for God! 

The wind from beneath the doors and 
from the base-boards sucked up through 
the thin straw of her mattress; the snow 
sifted in around the loose windows. 
Through an unfrosted pane in the upper 
sash she saw the frost particles sparkling 
in the clear air, she saw the happy stars 
far off in their purple home. She drew 
the hem of the cold cotton sheet closer and 
cried, ‘‘O, mother, mother, I’m so cold and 
so tired, and ache so; O do come and help 
me!” 

Then, frightened because she’d been 
praying to her mother, with half-formulated 
hope that God hadn’t noticed it, with some 
confused notion of atoning to Him, she 
folded her blue, bony hands as her mother 
had taught her in the warm, summer twi- 
lights of long ago, and continued: 

“O Lord God, in the greatness of thy 
majesty, look down upon me in pity and 
not in anger. Forgive my transgressions 
aud remember not my iniquities; and when- 
ever it shall please Thee to take me from 
Time into Eternity, O take me to be with 
Thee in Heaven! This I ask for Jesus’ 
sake” 

The voice grew less strained on the last 
Clause,—as if she was getting back to some- 
thing familiar and comforting. 

For a minute or two she lay still, looking 
Out On a sparkling air and up to the heav- 





ens, repeated a hymn, and then fell to 
groaning with rheumatic pains. 

Mr. Bob Crosby's sleeping apartment ad 
joined Aunt Esther’s. When cats quarreling 
beneath Mr. Crosby's window annoyed him 
lie hurled a bootat them. He now resorted 
to the same expedient, striking his side of 
the partition opposite Aunt Esther's head. 
A few minute’s quiet followed. Then the 
incorrigible human began turning again, 
creaking her old bedstead and moaning. 

A bound upon the adjacent floor, a stum- 
bling across the dining-room, and Mrs. 
Crosby’s broad figure, a shawl over her 
shoulders, presented itself in the door-way. 

“What do you mean by such a noise, 
—keeping people awake at this time 
o’ night?” 

“Oh, I do ache so!” 

‘Does it improve matters any to wake up 
everybody else in the house?” 

“I have such pains!” 

“Lie still and you won’t think about your 
pains.” 

‘The cold comes in around this window.” 

‘‘Hang your dress up over it.” 

“Hang up my dress?” 

Mrs. Crosby impatiently strode across the 
room, and stretched the dress obliquely 
from a nail in one casing to a nail in the 
opposite. 

‘‘Now I hope I shan’t hear anything more 
from you,” remarked she, retiring with a 
bang of the door. 

The over-awed, old creature curled down, 
and lay shivering and whispering ejacula- 
tions until the moon went down and dark- 
ness folded her in,—shivering and watching 
the advance of cold morning, until Mr. 
Crosby was heard astir breaking up kind- 
lings and puffing at the cold with the vigor 
of a man who habitually gives expression to 
his physical discomfort. Then she crawled 
up and put on the cotton dress, into the 
waist-lining and sleeves of which fine snow 
had sifted. 

Two days afterward a neighbor coming 
in and perceiving Aunt Esther to be in the 
first stages of rheumatic fever, Mrs. Crosby 
was under the openly-deplored necessity of 
sending for a physician. 

The Doctor upon his return met Mr. 
Jarves, 

“] think, Esquire Jarves,” said he, 
‘‘you’d better go up to Crosby’s and see 
about Aunt Esther. She ought to havea 
fire in her room, and I’m afraid she has n’t 
been suitably clothed.” ‘‘But,” added he, 
recollecting Mrs. Crosby’s annual billious 
attacks, and Gertrude Estella’s predisposi- 
tion to inflammation of the throat, ‘‘don’t 
say a word from me.” 

Mrs. Crosby complied with the letter of 
Mr. Jarves’ orders by building a fire in 
Aunt Esther’s room every day,—the amount 
of fuel consumed varying with circumstan- 
ces,—and by procuring flannel the wool 
whereof was mostly an outside fuzz, disap- 
pearing in the first washing as if it had 
been a soluble salt. Yet Aunt Esther re- 
covered, 

But death came,—not until August; then 
with no rustle of wing, no stealthy foot-fall. 
Rhetorical figures seemed strangely inap- 
propriate beside Mrs. Crosby’s death-bed. 
Midsummer haze lay out on the newly 
mown fields; akatydid in the tangle of 
petunias in the yard piped cheerily; but the 
moon lighting up the strong, hard outlines 
of that face was the same that looked one 
windy February night on poor George 
moaning prostrate on the ice, the same that 
fell athwart the frosty, December sky, 
through which Aunt Esther believed her 
prayer penetrated to Heaven. 

But love lightens even death. A girl 
knelt at Mrs. Crosby’s side, clasping to her 
lips, burying in the warmth of her bosom 
in unreasoning anguish a hand, the coarse 
muscles of which had forever relaxed,— 
coarse, but this child had known its touch 
of tenderness. 

“T don’t want God; I want my mother!” 
cried Estella, in response to some awk ward 
effort of Aunt Esther’s at consolation. 

But the second night, spent by her own 
passion, she threw herself on Aunt Esther’s 
bosom crying, 

“If you know anything comforting tell 
me. I must find something.” 

‘‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, nei- 
ther are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts,” 
proclaimed the voice of Aunt Esther with- 
out a tremor. 

Aunt Esther’s memory was stimulated by 
the occasion. Text after text fell from her 
lips,—stimulated by their own power carry- 
ing Stella’s whole conscious being out in 
loveand confidence to the Being beyond the 
mystery and shadow of death, bringing 
submission, bringiag desire to henceforth 
knew and do His will 

Bob Crosby sitting alone in the dining- 
room overheard the texts and stole out into 
the warm night,—across the stubble-fields, 
beneath the shadows of way-side maples, 
through the shed-yard where the moonlight 
struck aspot where once had lain a stain 
upon the ice; three words followed him:— 
death, eternity, God. Beneath the voices of 
katydips, of cicadas, and of frogs in the 
distant swamp came a moan, penetrating, 
mysteriously incorporating itself within his 
own soul. The great volume of midsum- 








mer sound, unfathomable heavens, out- 
stretching fields belonged to a Power de- 
manding harmony with itself, demanding 
righteousness, The moan belonged to him 
alone,—alone as he should be at death,— 
alone as when caught up unclothed spirit 
before Holiness and Might. 

He stole into the barn. A flood of pure 
light from the open doors revealed even the 
hay-seeds in the cracks. He crept upon the 
newly-filled mow and threw himself face 
downward. He thrust his fingers in his 
ears; but the moancame. The moan be- 
longed to him. Then, independent of all 
nerves of sensation, with ten-fold intensity 
came again the Power, demanding harmony, 
demanding righteousness. 

Bob threw himself off the mow, and out 
again—better rather insect voices and silent 
heavens over motionless fields. 

When at length after many painful, un- 
instructed days Bob obtained a clear view 
of truths complementary to those of God’s 
holiness and man’s deflections, the upheav- 
als in his moral nature had been too radical 
to admit any languid appreciation. Bob 
did n’t hesitate for fear he ‘‘shouldn’t hold 
out.” 

He was ready, also, to ‘‘begin at Jerusa- 
lem” in making known the gospel. 

“I tell you, Uncle Titus, it’s of no use for 
you and me to expect happiness in another 
world if we don’t live differently in this. 
Dying ain’t going to bring any such great 
change that if we don’t try to follow Christ 
here we shal] want to there!” 

“Um!” ejaculated hardened, whisky-sod- 
den old Titus. 

The warrant for North Upton’s next 
March meeting contained on the petition of 
Bob Crosby an article:—To see if the town 
will effect any change in its manner of pro- 
viding for paupers. 

But North Upton bad just built a town 
hall which payers of poll taxes only especi- 
aily exulted in as twice as imposing as the 
hall of South Upton, a town containing 
twice the amount of taxable property. It 
had also built a new iron bridge, the abut- 
ments of which might have withstood all 
the floods of sacred record and profane leg- 
end, and North Upton must economize,— 
on school-teachers’ wages, and the paupers; 
—there was no alternative. A motion was 
made to pass over the article in the warrant. 

Esquire Jarves, who not being on the 
Board this year was more favorable towards 
reform than in prior terms, had been solic- 
ited by Bob to make a speech upon the 
occasion. 

“If I had your command o’ languidge I 
would have something done,” Bob had ob- 
served. 

Bob was terribly disappointed in the 
*Squire’s ‘‘languidge.” 

‘I tell you brethren,” said he springing 
to his feet, ard forgetting that he was n’t 
in the ‘Crosby district” prayer-meeting, 
‘we don't look at this thing in the right 
spirit. We ought to consider it more as if 
*t was ourselves was paupers. There may 
be those who’ve come on the town by their 
own fault, but what would become of us if 
the Lord treated us according to our faults? 

“There are those, though, who aren’t to 
blame for being poor, and it’s a blamed 
shame to have ’em trucked around from 
family to family without no stiddy home.” 

“IT don't want you to think I hold that 
I've always done right in this matter. I’ve 
got enough to repent of,—all I can bear, 
anyway, brethren,—and it’s because I don’t 
want nobody else to have so much that I 
want a change.” 

When it was known that Bob Crosby was 
making a speech, stragglers in the back 
part of the hall crowded up, groups around 
the outside door or lingering on the stair- 
way broke and came in, and sovereign 
voters were seen issuing from the side-door 
ot the wooden structure labeled ‘‘Hotel,” 
wiping their mouths as they ran. 

Bob had had no pre-conception of how 
easy it is to make a speech when once a 
man is launched. 

The motion to pass over the article was 
withdrawn. North Upton voted to pur- 
chase a farm, although it would give the 
Board a great deal of ‘‘trouble’’ to find the 
right man to place thereon, and more 
‘trouble’ to look after him when he was 
placed. 

Aunt Esther did not live to see the change. 
She died peacefully in Mrs. Crosby’s best 
chamber, Estella supporting her tenderly,— 
Bob coming in with the physician whom he 
had brought for a third visit that day,—her 
last connected words; ‘‘God having provi- 
ded some better thing for us—” 

And again at the last, ‘‘Provided for—” 

They buried her in the village cemetery 
in the Cargill lot. Two or three weeks af- 
terwards a daughter of Samuel’s came to 
North Upton to look up her step-grand- 
mother.—Sunday Afternoon, 








Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Alsoa 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a specialty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 


ery town. 
every Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 1t8mo 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 


out, 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are v reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 

Yours with respect, SaMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 
P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 





x. vane pnt genet, 
ubber Pencils an ‘en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 





ALBUMS. ha 180 Devonshire 
FOR 

PENANG, GpRING 
MADRAS, aD 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT [BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
BOSTON. 


tf 


AND 





Tremont House, 


NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby having all m 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Compr'sing some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new sTYLE, and all FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


___ LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In La | different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles cAN and WiLL be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than can be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them call and examine for themselves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholesale 


m8. FE. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 
134m 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with ap ropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art ecoum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Dosen, 


SOLD BY 








WANTED. 








33 Bedford st. 9w5 


L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines, 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents. 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of the 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 


On receipt of a three cent 

+; 8tamp we will send a complete 
W RITIN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 

to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
PAPERS prises the finest French, English 
. and American papers, such ag 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 

bo ya in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, ” 











Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


Cure by Alsorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


= Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attemdance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 











Ha peste, no peng - > 
no sticky fingers ull 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Werd & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 








FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 





of curls made over in the newest style. 
Mays tf 50 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and seiating to the 
business de ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3658. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








CONVENTION IN LAWRENCE. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Lawrence on Wednesday, April 9th, 
afternoon and evening. It will be probably 
held in one of the churches. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. M. G. Ripley and others will address 
the convention. 

THE HOUSE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 





The resolve providing for an amendment 
of the Constitution to secure the elective 
franchise and the right to hold office to wo 
men, came up in the orders of the day. It 
was advocated by Messrs. Clark of Peter- 
sham, Howes of Dennis, Lowther of Boston, 
Noyes of Boston and Cummings of Fall 
River, and was opposed by Messrs. Coggin 
of Boxford, Hale of Cambridge, Kelley of 
Cambridge and Walker of Worcester. The 
discussion was able and spirited. The 
speech of Mr. Noyes of Boston, was partic 
ularly effective. Mr. Lowther, who year 
by year, casts his vote on the right side, 
made an earnest, almost pathetic plea for 
women, alluding touchingly to his remem- 
brance of the meaning of disfranchisement 
for himself and for his race. There was 
something encouraging in the whole tone of 
the discussion, in spite of the speech of Mr. 
Walker, which he will no doubt some day 
be sorry for. When the vote was taken it 
stood 82 ayes to 85 noes, coming much near- 
er to a majority than ever before. But for 
an amendment there must be a two thirds 
vote, and so the question has to be tried 
another year. The ayes and noes are as 
follows :— 

YEAS, 


Norton of Boston, 
Noyes of Boston, 
O'Connor of Boston, 
Paddack of Nantucket, 
Paine of Oxford, 
Peabody of Dracut, 
Pickman cf Lowell, 
Pinkham of Lynn, 
Powers of South Abington, 
Pratt of nincy 
Proctor of Mar nlehead, 


Ames of Wakefield, 
Baker of Beverly, 
Beeching of Boston, 
Bennett of Lowell, 
Bennett of Boston, 
Berry of Stoneham, 
Bond of Boston, 
Bryan of Westfield, 
Clark of Petersham, 
Clough of pees 2 
Colburn of Leominster, 
Crocker of Fitchburg, Reed, John D.,of Taunton, 
Crowley of Lowell, Rice of Worcester, 
Cummings of Fall River, Rice of Charlemont, 
Darling of Mendon, Robinson of Lynn, 
Dee of Boston, Rowe of Rockport, 
Donnell of Chelsea, Russell of Boston, 
Everson of Hanover, Sanders of New Bedford, 
Ferson of Chelsea, Smith of Chatham 
Fiske of Weston, Soule of New Bedford, 
Gaylord of Northampton, Spillane of Boston, 
Hall of Greenfield, Stetson of Hanson, 
Hart of Taunton, Stuart of Hyde Park, 
Hastings of Worcester, Thomas of Brookline, 
Hines of Boston, Tilden of Medfield, 
Hoar of Lowell, Trussell of Chelsea, 
Hollis of Weymouth, Van Deusen of Westfield, 
Holmes of Adams, Varnum of Lowell, 
Howland of Plymouth, Wadlin of Reading, 
Ingraham of Watertown, Warren of Boston, 
James of Essex, Webster of Lawrence, 
Johnson of Boston, Wentworth of Lynn, 
Ladd of Springfield, Whitney of Stow, 
Litchman of Marbiehead, Whittemore of Hopkinton, 
Lowther of Boston, Wiggin of Lowell, 
Lyon of Lynn, Wilbur of Somerset, 

arsh of Quincy, Willis of Braintree, 
McGlynn of Fall River, Wiswell of Boston, 
McMahon of Boston, Witherell of Norton, 
Mooney of Marlborough, Wonson of Gloucester, 
Nichols of Lawrence. Wood of Northborough-82, 


NAYS. 


Kelley of Cambridge, 
Kimball of Bradford, 
Barrus of Goshen, Kimball of Haverhill, 
Bartlett of Rutland, Lawrence of Pepperell, 
Bates of North Brookfield,Leonard of Fall River, 
Bigelow of Natick, Levy of Newburyport, 
Bolles of Boston, Lincoln of Hingham, 
Bradstreet of Topsfield, Lincoln of Raynham, 
Brooks of Haverhill, Livermore of Orange, 
Brown of Salem, Maynard of Springfleld, 
Brown of Fitchburg, McGeough of Boston, 
Brown of Princeton, Montague of Hadley, 
Bulloch of New Bedford, Morse of Athol, 

Burke of Boston, Moulton of Lawrence, 
Callender of Boston, Nickerson of Somerville, 
Carberry of Boston, O'Neil of Boston, 
Clark of Framingham, Paige of Cambridge, 
Clarke of Walpole, Pynchon of Springfield, 
Coleman of Boston, Guigie y of Boston, 
Crocker of Brewster, andall of Waltham, 
Crosby of Milford, Rockwell of Pittsfield, 
Crowell of Amherst, Sampson of Boston, 
Crowley of Boston. Sargent of Methuen, 
Danicls of Medway, Seeley of Woburn, 
Davis of Boston, Sherburne of Boston, 
Day of Lynn, Smith of Sheffield, 
Desmond of Boston, Smyth of Worces‘er, 
Eastabrooks of Swansea, Sowdon of Boston, 
Emery of Lawrence, Sparrow of Cambridge, 
Fitz Gerald of Boston, Stone of Winchester, 
Flood of Randolph, Sweetser of Boston, 
Foss of Boston, Thayer of Boston, 
Fowlerof Northbridge, Thayer of Norwood, 
Frye of North Andover, Tucker of Boston, 
Fuller of Boston, Tufts of Boston, 
Glover of Salem, Walker of Worcester, 
Graham of Boston, Wardwell of Peabody, 
Hartshorn of Worcester, Ware of Milton, 

Ilenry of Boston, Warren of West Newbury, 
Hill of Boston, Webber of Cambridge, 
Hoyt of Bernardston, Whiting of Bellingham, 
Ilyde of Boston, Wilde of Melrose—85. 
Joyce of Boston, 


Messrs. Cushing of Middleboro’, Ranlett of New- 
ton, Osgood of Salem, Fish of Sandwich. Howes of 
Dennis, Macomber of Westport, Brigham of West 
woro’, Brackett of Boston, Converse of Malden, Da- 
non of Lancaster, and Morton of Fairhaven. who 
would have voted in the affirmative, were paired with 
Me-srs. Hale of Cambridge, Lewis of Provincetown, 
Iforton of Salem, Bartlett of Montague, Coggin of 
Boxford, Mellen of Worcester, Morton of Chicopee, 
Woodbury of Oharlton, Holbrook of Sherborn, Hoop- 


Aldrich of Deerfield, 
Barrett of Concord, 





er of Medford. and Lovell of Barnstable, who would 
have voted in the negative. 


The ‘‘ayes” have the grateful thanks of 
women in all the States, and on two conti- 


nents, L. 8. 
—————_ eo) o——_——"_——" 
THE VOTE UF WOMEN ON SCHOOL 
QUESTIONS. 


The question on the third reading of the 
bill to enable the women of Massachusetts 
to vote on school questions, came up in the 
Senate in the orders of the day for Wednes- 
day the 27th ult. 

It is always a matter for regret that we 
are not able to employ a phonographic re- 
porter on such occasions. These discus- 
sions furnisi matter for history, philosophy 
and psychology. They also show the ram- 
parts that have to be demolished, the kind 
of opposition to be overcome, and the loop- 
holes through which a retreat can be effect- 
ed. Much of this is lost, with the color and 
shading which make up the picture of a field 
day in the Legislature when the Woman 
Suffrage question is up. 

Senator Gardner opened the discussion, 
with a brief pointed speech in favor of the 
bill. He claimed that one of the greatest 
interests of the State, is its schools; that it 
is for the best interest of the State, that the 
mothers of the children, and their teachers 
who are mostly women, should have a vote 
in regard to all that concern these schools; 
that if women can serve in the school, on 
School Boards, and as Superintendents and 
Supervisors of Schools, they must be com- 
petent also to vote for those who shall 
serve. It does not depend upon whether 
one women or many will vote. If they 
have nut experience this will help them to 
get it. It is worth while to try the experi- 
ment. Itisasimple act of justice and a 
politic thing for the Commonwealth, 

Senator Winn followed in opposition. 
He said “It was a peculiarly disagreeable 
subject to talk upon, but we must not 
shirk.” ‘'l'his question is an entering wedge, 
and will open to women the whole machin- 
ery to control elections; to all women, It is 
a question of administration. If we admit 
that this question is suitable for women, 
then they ought to have municipal Suffrage, 
and all other administrative rights, 

From this point Senator Winn left the 
question which was under discussion, viz: 
the right to vote on school questions, and 
proceeded to argue against general Suffrage. 
He said ‘‘A class of people come up here, 
who claim all the rights of men, and all the 
privileges of women. Women cannot main- 
tain themselves. They must be supported. 
The right of maintenance is vastly more im- 
portant to a woman than the right to vote. 

Here Senator Winn quoted the excessive 
liberality of the law to wives, and the very 
hard legal conditions imposed upon hus- 
bands. ‘Then he answered the question 
which he said is often asked by women, 
‘“‘Who gave you the power to decide for 
women?” No matter who gave it. We 
have it. It is in our power wherever we 
got it, and we are to use it according to jus- 
tice. 

If this right is granted, even if it does not 
work well, it will be difficult to repeal it. 
It is improper to put upon Woman the bur- 
dens of Man. Because Woman are a ma- 
jority, this bill will give them a controlling 
voice. There isa difference in the endow- 
ment, differeuce in the brain. The male is 
the defender and provider. The lion brings 
food to the lioness and her cubs. Can you 
put a man in subordination? 

The demand for Woman’s Rights has 
changed the laws in every Stute. He did 
not justify the common law, but we had gone 
too far. Senator Winn quoted astonishing 
statistics, but as he did not give the authori- 
ty for them, they may all pass with his 
statement that there are ‘‘more than three 
times as many remonstrants against as peti- 
tioners for Suffrage.” 

The Senator claimed that there are fewer 
marriages, fewer children, more divorces, 
and more illegitimate children than former- 
ly, and that this altered bad state of things 
began with the Woman’s Rights movement. 
Marriages and births are not affected among 
the Catholics who do not accept Woman's 
Rights. If this experiment is tried it will 
destroy the race, which will be blasted by 
almighty God. Suffrage for women is not 
according to reason. 


SPEECH OF HON, A. A, BURRAGE, 


Mr. President:—The statistics of the Sen- 
ator from Franklin, (Mr. Winn) are inter- 
esting as far as they are carried, but I fail 
to see their pertinency to the question be- 
foreus. If Woman Suffrage had prevailed, 
during the period referred to, they might 
be relevant, but as it did not his argument, 
if it means anything, would remand Wo- 
man to her old-time state of slavery, to 
thereby bring back a state of society in 
whick there would be fewer divorces and 
less immorality than at present. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to de- 
tain the Senate with any extended remarks, 
but I desire to briefly state my position as 
one of the committee that reported this 
bill. 
The Declaration of Independence, the 
great charter of our liberties, affirms ‘these 
truths to be self evident, that, all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that amoug these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness: that to se- 
cure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 





the consent of the governed.”” For more than 
one hundred years, Mr. President, has this 
been the political gospel of our wey Is 
it strange then that a portion of the com- 
munity, comprising more than one-half of 
the adult inhabitants, who have been, and 
still are, ‘“‘governed without their consent,” 
should now claim some share in the gov- 
ernment? This question comes up before 
the Legislature year after year, and until 
some concession is made, however much it 
may be sneered at, or treated with contempt, 
it will continue to come, demanding in the 
name of justice that the men of Massachu- 
setts shall be true to the principles they 
profess, and accord to the women of the 
commonwealth equal political rights. 

It is claimed by the opponents of any 
change in our laws as to the — rights 
of women, that the elective franchise, even 
upon the American theory of government, 
is not a natural right. This ground is stated 
in the minority report of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage of last year (Senate doc. 
122) in a quotation made with approval, 
from a decision of a Maryland Court. It is 
as follows: ‘‘The elective franchise is a priv- 
ilege conferred on the citizens by the sover- 
eign power of the State to subserve a gen- 
eral public purpose, and not for individual 
advantage; that, as against the power con- 
ferring it, the citizen acquires no inde- 
feasible right to its continuance or enjoy- 
ment; and that the people of the State, in the 
exercise of their sovereign power, may quali- 
fy,suspend, or entirely withdraw it from any 
citizens or class of them, providing always 
that representation of the people, the es- 
sential characteristic of a republican gov- 
ernment (most the exception) be not disre- 
garded and abandoned.” The report goes on 
to say that “this may be done without any 
fault or occasion, so far as the character of 
the citizen is concerned, and solely in the 
discretion of the people of the State, as they 
in their capacity of the people deem for 
the public good; and that, therefore, with- 
holding the privilege from any person or 
class in the community, takes away no 
right. Itisa matter of which the people 
of the State have absolute control.” 

The peculiarity of this kind of reasoning 
is, that it completely begs the question. 
The question at issue is, what is, or right- 
fully should be, the sovereign power? Who 
constitute the people of the State who “in 
the exercise of their sovereign power, may 
qualify, suspend, or entirely withdraw the 
right (or privilege) of Suffrage from any 
citizen or class of citizens,” and how be- 
came they possessed of this power? 

The prerogative of any person or class, 
to the absolute control of the government, 
to the exclusion of other persons or classes, 
must be based either upon special divine 
appointment and sanction, upon natural 
right, or upon superior power, the right of 
the strongest. It will not be claimed here 
that it can rightfully be based upon special 
divine sanction. Our ancestors settled for 
all time for men of the Anglo Saxon stock, 
the dogma of the divine rights and sanctity 
of rulers, of the ‘‘divinity that doth hedge a 
king,” when they cut off the head of King 
Charles I. 

The claim that it is based upon a natural 
right which inheres in the nature and con- 
stitution of society, is best refuted in the 
language of Charles Sumner in his great ar- 
gument before the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, upon the unconstitutionality of 
separate colored schools in Massachusetts. 
He says: ‘‘the equality declared by our fa. 
thers in 1776, and made the fundamental 
law of Massachusetts in 1780, was equality 
before the law. Its object was to efface all 
political or civil distinctions, and to abolish 
all institutions founded on birth. All men 
arecreated equal,says the Declaration of In- 
dependence. All men are born free and 
equal,says the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. 
These are not vain words. Within the 
sphere of their influence no person can be 
created, no person can be born with civil or 
political privileges not enjoyed equally by 
all his fellow-citizens; nor can any institu 
tion be established recognizing distinctions 
of birth. Here is the great charter of every 
human being drawing vital breath upon this 
soil, whatever may be his condition, and 
whoever may be his parents. He is one of 
the children of the State, which, like an 
impartial parent, regards all its offspring 
with equal care. To some it may allot 
higher duties, according to higher capaci- 
ties, but it welcomes all to its equal hospi- 
table board. The State, imitating the Di- 
vine Justice, is no respecter of persons. 

“Here nobility cannot exist because it is a 
privilege from birth; but the same anathe- 
ma which smites and banishes nobility must 
also smite and banish every form of dis- 
crimination founded on birth.” 

If these views are sound, and I believe 
they cannot be gainsaid, it follows that ifa 
portion of the people of a State assume the 
sovereign power and withhold from the rest 
of the community the right to participate 
in the government, they do so simply be- 
cause they are the strongest and can compel 
acquiescence. 

In a democracy like ours, ‘‘a government 
of the people,by the people,and for the peo- 
ple,” it is a contradiction in terms to say 
that the right to share in the burdens and 
to participate in the management of the gov- 
ernment, is not the natural right of every 
native and naturalized adult member of the 
community of sound mind. The whole 
theory of the government is based upon that 
principle. Deny it or take it away, and the 
entire structure falls to the ground. If we 
are not ready to accept the logical conse- 
quences of this statement, let us honestly 
admit that we fear to follow where our 
principles lead, but let us not forswear those 
principles. Let us confess that while we 
have outgrown and discarded almost every 
other form of political inequality, we still 
deem it necessary to maintain a political 
aristocracy of sex. 

While it is claimed that our government 
is based upon the principle that every native 
and naturalized member of the community 
who is of sound mind, has the right to par- 
ticipate in the government if he contributes 
towards its support, it is not denied that the 
manner in which the right is to be exercised 
should be carefully regulated and guarded. 
But the regulations should be uniform in 
respect to all classes and persons. They 





should be reasonable and not oppressive, 
but sufficiently stringent to guard against 
frauds and protect the purity of the ballot. 
As a qualification for voting, I believe it 
right and at to require the payment of 
a poll-tax. There can be no citizen of suf- 
ficient intelligence to vote, who cannot af- 
ford in order to qualify himself to become 
a part of the sovereign power, to give some- 
thing either of property or labor for the 
support of the government, and for the 
many privileges he enjoys under it. The 
minimum sum required should be such as 
to be within the means of any able-bodied 
citizen of common intelligence. I do not 
think it should be one tenth part of his 
earnings or income, the tax formerly levied 
upon the people by despotic governments, 
but I am sure it cannot be unjust to require 
of him each year, the proceeds of one or 
two days’ labor. If a person is either too 
imbecile or too dishonest to give that and 
thus share in the burdens of the govern- 
ment, he is in no way qualified and can have 
no right, to participate in its management 
by voting. 

In brief, the question may be stated in 
this way: In a Commonwealth like ours, 
founded upon the principle that in natural 
rights all men are equal, and that ‘‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed,” the elective franchise 
rightfully belongs to every native or natur- 
alized adult member of the community who 
is of sound mind and not convicted of crime, 
who is able and willing to contribute some- 
thing, according to his means, towards the 
maintenance of the government. If the ex- 
ercise of this right is denied to any class of 
persons on account of color, sex or other 
natural condition, the State is recreant to 
its first principles. It ceases to be a true 
republic. It is an aristocracy, whose claim 
to rule is founded not upon natural right, 
but upon the right of the strongest! 

So much, Mr. President, respecting the 
principles which lie at the foundation of 
this question. As to the expediency of 
adopting a policy which will at once place 
women upon the same footing as men in the 
exercise of all political rights, it must be 
admitted that there is room for honest dif- 
ferences of opinion whether it is or is not 
desirable that great and radical changes in 
the customs and laws of society even for the 
better, should take place abruptly. Exper- 
ience has shown that they are seldom if 
ever brought about in that way; that they 
generally take place only after long prepa- 
ration for them and by gradual steps. 

I recognize the force of some of the ob- 
jections urged against the adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution which should 
at once give to women all the political 
rights now exercised by men, although upon 
the ground of justice, | am myself in favor 
of that measure; but it seems to me Mr. 
President, that the most conservative Sena- 
tor should be willing to vote for the bill 
now under consideration. I cannot doubt 
but that the men of Massachusetts are pre- 
pared to invite their mothers, wives and 
sisters to unite with them in electing the 
most suitable persons to take charge of the 
education of the children of the Common- 
wealth. Many eminent persons distinguish- 
ed for their services in the cause of educa- 
tion, among whom are Professor Warren of 
the Boston University, Dr. Elliot, Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Boston, 
Mr. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, Hon. William Gray and Rev. 
Dr. Peabody of Harvard College, gentlemen 
whose general conservatism will not be 
doubted in this community, and who will 
not be accused of having any tendency to 
radicalism, are in favor of this measure. 
The gentlemen named, ably advocated it 
before the committee at the hearing, either 
in person or by letter. Women are the nat- 
ural guardians and teachers of children. It 
will not be denied by any man, that the 
mothers have more influence than the fa- 
thers in training the minds and forming the 
characters of children. Indeed the care of 
children under ten years of age devolves al- 
most exclusively upon the mother; why 
then should she not have a voice in select- 
ing the persons to whom their education is 
to be consigned after they commence attend 
ing school? Again, about six-sevenths of 
the teachers of the common schools in the 
Commonwealth are women. There are 
fifty-six towns in the State that have elected 
women to serve on school committees, and 
seventy-four women are now serving on 
such committees. If they are qualified to 
act as teachers and serve on school commit- 
tees, are they not competent to assist in 
electing the best persons to constitute such 
committees? It cannot be doubted that 
women have many qualifications for serving 
upon such committees not possessed by men, 
especially in view of the fact that six-sevenths 
of the teachers to be selected and supervised, 
are women. They understand the wants 
of young children better, they take more 
interest generally in the schools and have 
more time for visiting them. It was urged 
with a good deal of force before the com- 
mittee at the hearing, that allowing women 
to vote in the election of school committees 
would be likely to take the question of edu- 
cation out of the arena of politics; that all 
would be more likely to vote for the persons 
best qualified irrespective of party; and 
that at present women do not stand a fair 
chance, because the political parties in mak- 
ing their nominations are generally more or 
less influenced by the ambitions of aspir- 
ants for the office who control or claim to 
control, votes which their nomination will 
bring to the support of the general ticket; 
and consequently women, who have no 
votes behind them are left out in the cold! 
This was illustrated in the last municipal 
election in Boston. A lady who had served 
four or five years upon the school commit- 
tee to the general acceptance of citizens of 
both political parties, and who was one of 
the most valuable as well as one of the most 
assiduous members of the board, was de- 
feated because one of the political parties 
had so many aspirants for the office to con- 
ciliate, that it could not afford to nominate 
her. The result in this case would have 
been different if women had been allowed 
to vote. 

The States of Minnesota, Iowa and Kan- 
sas, have extended to their women the right 
to vote for school committees and with fa- 





vorable results. At its last session, the New 
Hampshire Legislature, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, passed such a law which is to 
go into effect this spring. Massachusetts 
which ap my A leads the advance in every 
reform is in danger of being left behind by 
her sister States in this matter. 

It will be borne in mind that this bil] re- 
quires of every woman who is to vote under 
its provisions, the same qualifications that 
are by law required of every man to entitle 
him to vote. She must be a citizen of the 
Commonwealth, be able to read and Write 
the English language, and pay a poll-tax 
Although a minor consideration, it is of 
some account that the bill if enacted, wij] 
ape some additional revenue to the treasy. 
ry of the State. 

Ihope Mr. President, that all, whether 
they do or do not believe in Woman suf. 
frage, will, from a spirit of fairness, unite 
in favor of this measure and by enacting the 
bill give its friends an opportunity to test 
their theories. It can dono harm. If the 
law should not work well it can be repealed, 
Incendiary woman cannot ruin the State 
for the government will still remain in the 
hands of immaculate man! But I am cop. 
fident that the experiment will succeed, and 
by elevating the character of the schools, 
greatly advance the cause of education in 
our Commonwealth, 

Senator Palmer, who for successive years 
has defended the rights of women, said: 
“If the Senator’s argument means anything, 
it means that women should go back to 
their condition when they were totally en- 
slaved as the negro women were. Then it 
would be lovely.” 

Senator Stockwell, of Worcester, read his 
speech in opposition, but he declined to 
furnish it for these columns. He quoted 
Dr. Clarke against equal education for 
young women, and inferred inequality ey- 
erywhere. He asked ‘‘Who was first cre- 
ated? Who was to be under authority? 
Who was to learn in silence with all sub 
jection?” The Senate adjourned, and the 
next day first on the orders, the subject was 
opened by Senator Ropes in a forcible 
speech. He was in favor of intrusting cer- 
tain branches of legislation, though not the 
whole, to women. He supported this bill 
as settling both ways. It will show wheth- 
er women want to vote or not, and whether 
good or evil will come of it. 

Senator White opposed. He asked his 
family how he should vote on this question, 
and his wife and daughters told him to vote 
against it. They would far rather he should 
vote for them. If this measure was passed 
it could not be repealed. Suffrage is not a 
right but a matter of civil regulation. Wo- 
men are not as well qualified to vote as men. 
In matters of judgment men are vastly in 
advance of women. Mingling with men 
made him more fit to judge. 

It was not that women were better teaeh- 
ers, but they could be had cheaper that was 
the reason they were made teachers, Smal] 
children can be taught by women. But for 
the larger children it is a great loss to have 
women teachers. Already there is a reac 
tion. 

Suppose mothers vote as the husband, 
what is gained? Suppose she votes differ- 
ently even if more wisely, something is lost. 
The family is hurt. Discord is in the fami- 
ly; its purity and sanctity are disturbed. 
Disintegration has begun. Schools are not 
divine, the family is. 

Divine headship is in the father. There 
1s a growing competition in the family, and 
there must not be competition. What is the 
good of Woman undertaking duties that do 
not belong to her, when she has enough 
that do? 

Senator Knowlton, of Bristol, in a breezy 
and most refreshing way said, since Senator 
White had reported his family matters, he 
would say, that his wife wanted him to 
vote for this bill; that though in his family 
they often had different opinions, and acted 
upon them, there was no prospect of a di- 
vorce. He had always been in favor of 
equal rights for women. If this bill is pass- 
ed, it will relieve us of the two opinions, 
one that women will not vote, and one that 
they will. If we are so timid that we dare 
not trust the whole of Suffrage, let us try 
this. 

Motherhood does not hinder women from 
shopping or going to church or anywhere 
they want to. We can find out whether tle 
ballot will degrade women or whether they 
will elevate it. If they will not vote on 
schools, it settles it for any other Suffrage. 
If it does succeed, we have settled a great 
principle. 

Senator Winn cited the case of New 
Hampshire where the women now vote on 
school matters. He said: ‘This blast of 
death has affected New Hampshire more 
than any other State. This measure will 
put our schools in the hands of the Catho- 
lics. Foreign men vote more than native, 
and so will foreign women. 

The vote was then taken, resulting in the 
large majority, 24 ayes to 11 noes; the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, J. D. B. Cogswell, asked 
to give his vote in the affirmative. 

The following was the vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Aldrich, Bancroft, Beal, 
Burrage, Cate, Cogswell, Davol, Dean, Ely, 
Gardner, Harding, Hawkes, Hutchinson, 
Jewett, Knowlton of Bristol, Knowlton of 
Worcester, Merriam, Norton, Osborn, Os- 
good, Otis, Palmer, Ropes and Russell—2+4. 

Nays—Messrs. Bishop, Blaney, Dewey, 
Martin, Rice, Stockwell, Taylor, White .o! 
Plymouth and Winn.—11. 

Thus for the first time in the history of 
Massachusetts we have a decision in the 
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Senate, which recognizes and sustains the 
claim of women to cast her vote on a ques- 
tion of common interest. We record the 
fact with grateful thanks to Senators who 
faithfully championed our cause. 

L. 6 
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MORE NEW HAMPSHIRE TESTIMONY. 


The result of the voting of women in 
New Hampshire is of special interest, 
whether it is favorable or otherwise. Up 
to this time reports have been in nearly 
every case just what we wished, and what 
we had a right to expect. Women have 
shown good sense and discretion, and gen- 
tlemen have honorably accepted the situa- 
tion. In two cases there were a few men 
who “tried to make it unpleasant;” but 
there were others who stood by the right 
and who do not expect further disturbance. 

Below are reports taken from the corres- 
pondence of the Independent Statesman: 

PitymoutH.—At the school meeting in 
the village district there were quite a num- 
ber of ladies present to exercise their newly 
acquired right. Mrs. George H. Adams 
was elected to the office of Secretary, and 
Mrs. Alvin Burleigh to that of Prudential 
Committee. Mr. George W. Garland was 
elected Financial Agent. A special tax of 
$400 was voted. 

CHARLESTOWN.— The caucus preceding 
the annual school district meeting was at- 
tended by nineteen ladies and about an equal 
number of gentlemen, many of the latter 
pronouncing it the best conducted and most 
quiet gathering of the kind within their rec- 
ollection. The school meeting on the after- 
noon of the 22d inst , was attended by thirty 
ladies, which number was exceeded only by 
a small majority of male voters. An occa- 
sional half suppressed murmut of discontent 
was expressed at the presence of the ladies, 
though very little open opposition was man- 
ifested. The nominations made at the cau- 
cus were sustained at the meeting, and re 
sulted inthe election of the following board 
of officers: L. H Royce, Moderator; Mrs. 
H. E. Corbin, Clerk; Mrs. N. M. Darrah 
and L. H. Royce, Superintending Commit- 
tee, and D. G. Stoughton, George 8. Bond, 
and Hiram Smith, Prudential Committee 
It was voted to raise $800 for the support of 
schools and for repairs of school buildings, 
during the ensuing year. 

New Ipswicu.—Several of the school 
district meetings were attended by ladies. 
So far we hear no complaint of damage 
done by their votes. 

Hanover.—At the school meeting on last 
Friday evening, there was no interest taken 
in the affairs by the women, the only one 
advocating such powers being sick and un- 
able to be present. Everything was con- 
trary to usual meetings of this kind in 
town, quiet and peaceable, though there is 
a shadow of illegality about some of the 
proceedings, as some, who are minors, voted 
before the check list was resorted to. 

WINcHEsTER.—Our school meeting oc- 
curred Thursday evening. About one hun- 
dred voters were present, forty of them 
being ladies. 

KEENE.—The question comes up more 
than ever, Will the women turn out and 
vote for larger appropriations? The men 
will surely all be there. One man not ordi- 
narily in favor of female Suffrage, now de- 
clares his faith in the Celtic woman as the 
check upon extravagant levies. Some think 
that those who attended the last meeting 
will be content with their experience. It is 
not easy to predict the facts of the next 
meeting, in which already there is unusual 
interest. 

A.ton.—Miss Mary Dicey has the honor 
of being the first woman to vote in town. 
Miss Addie K. Young was chosen clerk of 
the district school meeting, pluckily accept- 
ed the position, was sworn in and served. 
Next year a woman will administer the oath 
of office to the moderator. Rev. L. 8. 
Coan lectured in this town, last Sunday 
evening upon ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” declaring 
himself a convert from the conservative to 
the radical side of this question, declaring 
that henceforth he will, by pen and speech, 
advocate the enfranchisement of Woman, 
making her man’s equal in the privileges of 
the State. 

Perersorovucn.—It will not seem like a 
true chronicle of events, if we omit to men- 
tion the interest manifested by our new vot- 
ers at the various school meetings in town. 
So far as we have been able to learn, not 
far from thirty have been present at them 
all. In district No. 1, eightcen ladies were 
present, and we must say that they showed 
themselves much better suited to have the 
management of affairs than the sterner sex. 
There were no rowdies among them, neither 
did they seem inclined to insult those men 
who did not choose to be present. One la- 
dy in district No. 1, was elected on the 
prudential committee, and has accepted, 
and will no doubt faithfully discharge the 
duties of her office. 

FRANKLIN.—Saturday was a red-letter 
day in the annals of Franklin’s voting. A 
school meeting embracing the whole town 
convened at the hall at one o’clock, for the 
purpose of choosing a Board of Education. 
Some one hundred ladies graced the occa- 
sion with their presence. Hon. A. F. Pike 
was chosen Moderator; P. C. Hancock, 
Clerk; E. B. 8. Sanborn, William M. Barn- 
ard, and George B. Wheeler were chosen 
members of the Board of Education. Polli- 
ties were ignored. 

RocnEstER.—The school meeting last 
Saturday evening passed off quietly, and 
was more of a credit to the town than meet- 
ing No. 1 was. The ladies did not turn out 
numerously, only three having the courage 
to be present and vote. 

Tilton. As might be expected, the ex- 
citement at the present time relatcs entirely 
to the right of women to vote in school 
meetings, and the exercise of that right. 
Several school meetings have already been 
held in town, and the attendance of the fair 
sex has included all from the aged spinster, 
who directs the affairs of church, to the 
blushing school-girl, who watches with en- 





vy her elder sisters. In one district, the 
men voted a woman into every office, and 
then all declined save one, who was chosen 
chairman, or chairwoman, of the Commit- 
tee on Repairs. In Union School District 
No. 1, which includes the village, a storm 
prevented a large attendance of the female 
voters, but those present had qualified them- 
selves beforehand to serve, if elected, but 
unfortunately lacked the requisite number 


of votes. The old officers were re-elected. 
Bristol. A second school-meeting of 


Union District, occurred at the Town Hall, 
Saturday evening. Although the weather 
was stormy, a large number of legal voters 
of both sexes was present. The exercises 
were opened by some interesting remarks 
by Dr. J. M. Bishop, explaining the cause 
of the resignation of the Board, and dis- 
claiming any knowledge of any uncongeniali- 
ty on their part. D. W. Haselton, Mrs. N. 
}. Lothrop, A. W. Bingham, Mrs. L. A. 
Ballou, and Miss A. P. Bartlett, were then 
elected to fill the vacancies. It now appears 
that Dr. Haselton is ineligible, not having 
resided six months in the State. 

Bradford. Reports from school-meetings 
in different parts of the State are matters 
possessing some general interest just at this 
time, in the first year of the ‘‘new depart- 
ure,” and a few words in regard to ours in 
Union School District No. 1, which com- 
prises the principal village portion of our 
town, may not come amiss. The meeting 
was called for the 18th, and assembled ac- 
cordingly. Women were present in nearly 
or quite equal numbers with the men, most 
of them voting. There was also a rowdy 
element well represented, having sudderly 
become deeply interested in the cause of 
education, who did what they could to make 
the meeting unpleasant,.and turn it into a 
farce. They thought by smoking and other 
disorderly proceedings, to make the women 
realize in what an exceedingly improper 
place and position they had put themselves, 
and no doubt believed the rash act would 
never be repeated. But thanks to the good 
sense and ability of the moderator, who 
proved himself equal to the occasion, and 
to whose courtesy the ladies are much in- 
debted, all the grosser forms of disorder 
were soon checked, and no serious disturb- 
ance occurred. But the spirit was not sub- 
dued, and lost no opportunity of showing 
itself. It wasa tedious process voting by 
check-list. The women (and the men as 
well) had no general understanding in re- 
gard to candidates for committees, conse- 
quently much time was lost in voting for 
persons who would not accept the office, 
and in combatting the obstacles constantly 
thrown in the way by those who were de- 
termined the meeting should be a failure. 
But after holding to a late hour, all the 
committees were chosen, with not one wo- 
man on the board where for three years 
past they have acted. It seemed to be the 
especial purpose of the opponents of Wo- 
man Suffrage to bring about this result, and 
to all appearances they had _ succeded. 
There was other business to be acted upon, 
and it was voted to adjourn till the follow- 
ing evening. At the second meeting the 
unfinished business was attended to witha 
little less disturbance and interruption than 
at the previous one, but when this was 
completed, all the persons but one who had 
been chosen the night before to act as com- 
mittees declined to serve, so five new ones 
had to be elected. Confusion reigned at 
once, and the friends of law and order 
moved to again adjourn, which was done. 
By this time a strong spirit of determination 
was roused in the better portion of the com- 
munity, to overcome the small but unscru- 
pulous majority. The women had learned 
something by experience, and saw they had 
failed for want of organization, and the 
next day was well improved in securing 
unity of action among themselves and hav- 
ing votes ready. The result was omeny 
satisfactory. The women were out in muc 
larger numbers than at either of the other 
meetings, very quiet, but determined, and 
everything was orderly and business-like, 
as could possibly be desired. The women’s 
ticket prevailed, being sustained by a ma- 
jority of the men as well as by themselves. 
Of the three composing the Superintending 
Committee, two are women. The party of 
law and order, decency, and Equal Rights, 
has triumphed here, and we do not think 
the battle will need to be fought over again 
in this district. The world will move, and 
all efforts to stop it are impotent. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The price of Julia E. Smith’s Bible is 
$3.00, which includes the postage. 

Twenty ladies graduated from the Wo- 
men’s Medical College in Philadelphia last 
week. 

Hereafter, lobbying is classified in Cali 
fornia among the felonies, to be punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

It is rumored that Drew theological sem- 
inary in New Jersey and Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown may be united. 

Mr. G. P. Lathrop, the husband of Haw- 


thorne’s daughter, has bought the Wayside 
estate at Concord—Hawthorne’s old home. 








A petition for the restoration of the pro- 
hibitory law of 1854, signed by 5000 women, 
has been presented in the Senate in Connec- 
ticut. 

Dr. Schliemann has just deposited in the 
British Museum a dagger believed to be 
made of meteoric steel, and exhumed by 
him in the royal palace of Troy. 


The committee on Woman Suffrage of 
the Cennecticut legislature has reported 
against giving women the right to vote in 
school meetings and on the liquor question. 

The legislature of Kansas made an appro- 
priation of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
the erection of the Normal building at Em- 
poria, the citizens of that place contributing 
a like amount. 


The Springfield Republican says: “If the 





House is as kindly disposed to the petitioners 
that women may vote for school commit- 
tees as the Senate showed itself, this reform 
will be successful. 


The “Old South’ preservation fund 
stands as follows: $235,114 has already 
been paid in, $25,350 is due on conditional 
subscriptions, $1,256 is now on hand, and 
$177,396 remains to be raised. 


“The Little Gem,” a popular little publi- 
cation for the little folks has come to hand. 
It has taken up the Kindergarten work, 
and is doing it very thoroughly. It is pub- 
lished by Mrs. E. B. Grannis, 22 Beckman 
street, New York. 

Charles M. Cooper, a negro, is suing the 
New Haven Steamship Company, a New 
England corporation, under the Civil Rights 
act of 1875, alleging that after having paid 
for a first-class passage he was ejected from 
the dining room of the steamer Continental. 


The Rhode Island house of representa- 
tives has a majority for Woman Suffrage— 
25 to 21. Not a two-thirds majority, which 
is required to submit the question to the 
people, but a good starter.— Omaha Republi- 
can, 


The shameful and disgusting exhibit of 
the vices of Senator Cameron are spread 
before the public in the daily reports of his 
filthy trial. Is it possible that such a man, 
with his parade of unworth, can be ever re- 
elected to the United States Senate! 


The legislative discussions and reports 
make long articles this week, but they are 
richly worth reading. Better than all, they 
indicate progress—only one man has this. 
year said his wife shall not vote if he can 
help it, and he lives in Rhode Island, 

The Hebron, Neb., Journal says it is no 
longer a mere possibility, but a very great 
probability, that local option will become a 
lawin most of the States, and women will 
be allowed to vote on the subject. “Right,” 
says the Journal.—Omaha Republican. 


Rey. Dr. Edward Eggleston, of Brooklyn, 
has dramatized the second part of Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim's Progress,.’’ The play will be pre- 
sented next week in the Sunday-school 
room of his church, the Christian Endeavor, 
Brooklyn, which is fitted with conveniences 
for dramatic representations, 


The Committee of the Women’s Industri- 
al and Educational Union, tender their 
thanks to Mr. Pierson, Mr. Hill, Mrs, 
Jane English, for their generosity in furn- 
ishing costumes for the entertainment on 
Thursday evening, the 20th, at Wesleyan 
Hall, as well as for their unfailing courtesy. 


An inventory of the estate of Asa Otis, 
who died in New London, Conn,., March 
12, shows a valuation of $1,124,939.58. Of 
this sum the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, his residuary 
legatee, will receive $967,639, and Yale and 
Amherst Colleges each $25,000, 


Cuba’s sugar crop is estimated at 650,000 
tons, an excess of 130,000 tons over last 
year. The tobacco crop in the Vuelta Abajo 
region is difficult to estimate, but the leaf 
is of good size and of fine quality. The 
Remedios crop has been secured and amounts 
to 90,000 quintals. 


The Woman Suffragists of England have 
shaken up old conservatism pretty vigorous: 
ly, by getting a vote in the House of Com- 
mons of 103 in favor of their measure. 
Fifty-eight more would have given them a 
majority. About ten, perhaps five years 
more will do the work.—Omaha Repudii- 
can, 


A college for colored students at Orange- 
burg, 8. C., has for its name The Claflin 
University and South Carolina Agricultural 
College and Mechanics’ Institute. It has 
218 students, one-third of which are females. 
The State Government pays one-half the ex- 
penses, and the other half is contributed by 
Northern philanthropists. 


Every girl who passes through the Boston 
schools now receives three years’ instruction 
in various kinds of needlework, and is ca- 
pable of being an expert seamstress, It is 
said that the benefits resulting from this in- 
struction are seen in the improved appear- 
ance of the children’s clothing in the schools, 
and are felt in thousands of homes. 


The second conference of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women was held 
in New York City on the 12th inst, Mrs. 
Kate N. Doggett presiding. The board 
was well represented by ladies from very 
many of the States. It was decided to 
hold the next Woman’s Congress at Madi- 
son, Wis. Miss Alice Fletcher is Chairman 
of the Committee on Papers. 


Thomas Dana & Co. sent a cable despatch 
to their correspondents in Amoy, China, at 
six o’clock on the evening of the 28th inst., 
and received a detailed answer on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, at ten o'clock. Thus, in 
sixteen hours, twelve of which were night 
here, communication was had between Bos- 
ton and China, and business in detail trans- 
acted. 

Brorsen’s comet which first appeared in 
1846, and which was found to have a period 
of five and a half years, has again returned, 
and can be seen with the aid of an ordinary 
field glass. It was found on March 18th 
by Miss Wentworth, of the senior astronom- 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


—_— —_ 


CARPE TIN Cs. 
John & James Dobson 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the world have placed in their retail depart- 
ment a large and fine variety at the following low prices: 


Royal Axminsters, 
“ — Wiltons, 
“ — Velvets, 
5 frame Body Brussells, 
Tapestry Brussells, 
3 Plys, 
Ex. Superfines, 


(usual price, 3 00,) 1 50. 
« “« $3%5,) 2 00. 
‘“ ‘“ 2 50,) 1 50. 
7 1 75,) 1 25, 
“«  « 1 00,) 65 &75 
‘“ ‘“ 1 25,) 1 00. 


1 00,) 75. 


Linoleums, Oil-Clots, Mattings, &c. 


(Compare our prices with prices asked by retail houses.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 


Opposite R. H. Wite’s & Co. 


ly4 BOSTON. 




















ical class of Vassar College, and the mem- 
bers of the class are watching its change of 
place among the stars. 


The temperance people of Ohio are send- 
ing miles ofpetitions to theLegislature asking 
the passage of the Quinby local-option bill. 
It provides for township option, and that in 
cases where the vote shows a majority in 
favor of sale it shall still rest under all the 
present legal restrictions, or any others 
which may be imposed in future. The Ohio 
Liquor Dealers’ Association asks the Legis- 
lature to defeat the bill. 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Post hails the 
large Suffrage vote in Rhode Island. It 
says: The Rhode Island house of represent- 
atives voted, March 24, on the question of 
submitting an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to the people, giving women the ballot. 
The vote stood 25 ayes to 21 nays. It failed 
of the necessary two-thirds, but a simple 
majority is encouraging to the friends of the 
movement. 


If no weightier objections than those to 
which we have called attention, can be 
urged against Woman Suffrage, there is no 
good reason why women should not be 
granted the privilege of voting, and by 
practically testing the much mooted ques 
tion of Woman Suffrage prove their ability 
to be the equal of men in exercising the full 
functions of citizens, as they have already 
proved their equality in business and many 
mechanical pursuits. —Derkshire Courier. 


The bill to give women the right to vote 
for members of School Committee, the ques- 
tion being on ordering it to be engrossed, 
was again discussed, Mr. Winn, of Franklin, 
moving to amend that only women who are 
mothers shall be allowed to vote. Mr. Nor- 
ton, of Suffolk, moved to amend the amend- 
ment so as to include grandmothers, which 
motion was lost. Mr. Winn’s amendment 
was rejected on a yea and nay vote, 15 to 1, 
President Cogswell voting in the negative, 
and Mr. Winn being the only one to vote in 
the affirmative. The bill was then ordered 
to be engrossed, 


The Annual Report of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children states 
that 312 patients were received the last 
year, of whom 274 were adults, 38 children, 
and the number of infants born there 102. 
Of the patients, 78 paid, the others were 
free, or partially free. $10,000 were paid 
on the mortgage. The proceeds of the 
late fair were about $13,000, and it is pro- 
posed to hold another in December. The 
hospital still sustains the dispensary on 
Warrenton street. There are six resident 
students at present; also a training depart- 
ment for nurses connected with the hospi- 
tal. The charge per week is from $10 and 
upward, while the needy are received on 
the endowed free beds. Many other items 
of information are also contained in the re- 
port. 


Mrs. Amelia Samuells, the wife of A. R. 
Samuells, formerly proprietor of Mozart 
Garden, Brooklyn, was before Justice Pratt, 
in the Kings County Supreme Court, on the 
10th, ona writ of habeas corpus, and was 
discharged from the Inebriates’ Home at 
Fort Hamilton. Mrs. Samuells was com- 
mitted to the home three months ago by 
Judge Walsh, on the affidavit of her hus- 
band. She denies that she is a drunkard, 
and charges that her imprisonment was a 
device of her husband to enable him to dis- 
pose of her property, and that he has done 
so and quitted the State. She says that 
there is a power of attorney in favor of her 
husband in the Register’s office, under 
which the lease of the Mozart Garden was 
sold, and that such power of attorney was 
not signed by her. Her furniture has also 
been sold and her wardrobe disposed of, and 
she has received no benefit from the sale. 
The Rev. Mr. Willetts, the Superintendent 
of the home, said that Mrs. Samuells was 
capable of taking care of her affairs. Her 
children are at the Butler Street Home for 
Destitute Children, 








RESULT IN RHODE ISLAND, 


Report of a part of the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, made to the 
General Assembly, at its January session, 
1879. 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, to whom was referred sundry peti- 
tions of citizens of this State, men and wo- 
men, asking the General Assembly to adopt 
the necessary measures so to amend our 
constitution that no citizens of Rhode Is- 
land shall be disenfranchised on account of 
sex, beg leave to report their conclusions 
as follows:— 

First. In our opinion the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage is identical with that of demo- 
cratic institutions, for if sex may justly be 
made a condition of voting, then color and 
race may be, ‘‘A government of the people, 
for the people, by the people,” must be one 
under which all persons by complying with 
certain conditions, in the nature of regula- 
tions and safeguards, may attain and ex- 
ercise the right of Suffrage. 

The report on Woman Suffrage by the 
minority of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections of the United States Senate, 
recently submitted by Senators Hoar, 
Mitchel and Cameron, says with truth, 
‘that no single argument for Woman Suf- 
frage carries so great persuasive force as 
the difficulty which its ablest opponents 
encounter in making a plausible statement 
of their objections,” and it might be added 
that the obvious reason for this difficulty is 
found in the fact that when we threw off 
the monarchical form of government, we re- 
jected at once and forever every argument 
against impartial suffrage. The opponent 
of Suffrage for Woman is in the nature of 
the case and in spite of himself, the oppo- 
nent of republican institutions, 

Second. We admit that certain condi- 
tions pre-requisite to the exercise of Suf- 
frage may, and should be made, but these 
must not be insurmountable in their nature. 
For example, the requirements of residence, 
registration, age and intelligence, are wise 
and justifiable, because they are barriers 
which can be overcome; but the require- 
ment concerning sex is unwise and unjusti- 
fiable, because it is a barrier which can 
never be overcome. 

Third. We believe the ballot is at once 
an educator and a weapon of defense. It 
isthe school-master in the science of gov- 
ernment, which with us should be every- 
body's science; and itis the protector which 
a high state of civilization substitutes for 
the bayonet. 

Fourth. It seems to us that many of the 
evils under which we are suffering, notably 
those of intemperance and political cor- 
ruption are due in nosmall degree to the en- 
forced absence of Woman from the caucus 
and the polls. 

Fifth. Whatever room there may be for 
dcubt on this point has, in our opinion, 
been largely if not entirely removed by the 
success of the experimentin Wyoming. Af- 
ter atrial there of ten years, under far less fa- 
vorable auspices than Rhode Island would 
afford, it has been proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. The testimony upon this point is of 
the strongest kind and admits of no doubt. 
The witnesses include prominent members 
of both political parties, an Ex-Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the territory, its 
three Governors, a speaker of its House of 
Representatives, and the Sishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. In our opin- 
ion the petitioners are right in claiming the 
result in Wyoming as a strong argument in 
favor of a trial of their principle elsewhere. 

Sixth. We fail to find sufficient ground 
for the assumption that a majority of wo- 
men do not wish to vote. At a hearing 
given the petitioners, an opportunity was 
also given for remonstrants to be heard, 
but no one was interested enough to appear. 
In view of this fact, and also the fact that 
there have been no counter petitions re- 
ceived by the Assembly, it seems to us it 
will be time enough to assume that a ma- 
jority of women do not want to vote, when 
that question has been submitted to them, 
or when they have improved such opportu- 
nities as they now possess for saying so. 

Seventh. But suppose a majority of the 
women of this State were to decline to vote 
that would not settle the question. We nev- 
er asked the emancipated slaves at the South 
if they wanted to vote. We considered the 
matter on the ground of its necessity and 
justice and gave them the ballot as the re- 
sult ef such consideration. Neither is there 
one of us who would consent to have his 
right to vote curtailed because a majority 
ot men fail to discharge their political duties. 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE 112.] 
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LETTEK FROM FLORIDA. 


Epitrors JouRNAL:—On reading my Flor- 
ida letter in your columns, I found there 
was no Florida sunshine in it, only a twi- 
light warmth; consequently, I shall not 
venture to describe more beauties ‘‘under 
the sun,” fearing that the perfume of the 
orange orchards, the legends of the trailing 
grey moss, the odors of an unpacking Nas 
sau steamer, the heroism of Fort Sumter, 
the deviltry 6f a Charleston slave-market 
and Libby Prison, and the quiet of the old 
church that echoed to Patrick Henry’s 
words, would lose their delicate mystery, 
their dark cruelty or heroic grandeur, and 
become common clay under my touch. I 
write again, only because the light expres- 
sions in the first, may have done the freed- 
man an injustice. It was the one aim, dur- 

ing the trip, to learn the exact condition of 
this cluss, so far as might be done in so 
short a time. 

On the trains, in the boats, in the streets, 
in the hotels, or, as they sunned themselves 
before some little store, I talked with them, 
and from all—old and young, men and 
women—got, in effect, the same story of 
gratitude, willing industry, hard times and 
ambition. 

Many of the white people of the North, 
who, after several winters among them, 
know them well, corroborate their state- 
ments. Occasionally one of long residence 
there, makes uncomplimentary remarks 
about them, but, if pressed, will reluctantly 
admit that there is more work done and larger 
crops raised now than ever before; as it has 
been, so it is now, the work is done by the 
blacks. The pride of the negro in telling 
of his ow n little bit of land and the harvest 
from it, is something good to see and hear. 
One notable exception should, perhaps, be 
mentioned: I did meet in some old woods, 
(and such woods! Of the evergreen. live 
oak, magnolia, cypress, sweet gum, and 
palmetto; edged with bananas, trimmed 
with yellow jessamine and inlaid with blue 
violets and white innocents,) at Silver 
Springs, a being, something like man, with 
a possible appearance of hope that he should 
sometime be less so. As usual 1 encour- 
aged him to talk, and, as usual, asked him 
if, on the whole, taking everything togeth- 
er, he was not better off as a slave, when 
food and clothing were provided and he had 
no care. He stupidly granted that it wasa 
disadvantage to own one’s self and so, have 
to take care of the property. (Have you 
never seen white people in a similar condi- 
tion?) On going back to the ‘‘landing”’ 
something of this plaint was repeated to 
other freedmen. On witnessing their indig- 
nation, I was glad, for his sake, that their 
desire to see ‘‘the laziest feller in dis yer 
country,” could not be gratified. 

In order to meet the next character, here 
to be introduced, we will leave Silver Spring 
Lake,and its fairy beauty of bed fifty feet be- 
low, where Undine might have reclined and 
picked up the pennies thrown in to test the 
clear waters, and return to our boat—the 
ingeniously contrived little ‘‘Osceola” — 
which in economy of space and convenience 
is like a soldier’s ‘‘housewife’’ that contains 
all essential furnishings of a sewing-room in 
the space of a few inches. After two days 
and nights of her comforts, you will quite 
agree with the engineer, that Capt. Dun- 
ham, who invented, built and runs her, is 
“‘” genus.” 

You have seen a puzzle, where the pencil 
must be guided so carefully as neither to 
cross a line nor touch on either side. The 
trip up the Ocklawaha is like it. The ani- 
mate ‘‘Osceola” winds in and out, back and 
forth, describing a right angle, turning back 
upon itself, while the outreaching branches 
meet above, or brush her, now caressingly, 
now fiercely as if in revenge for this intru- 
sion upon their quiet solitude. 

Imagine that night has come, the fire of 
pine knots is built on the pilot house; the 
weird glare is thrown over and a little way 
into the swampy forest on either side, for in- 
deed the river seems to have no bank. Be- 
yond the narrow line between growths from 
one to three feet of water extends for about 
as many miles. 

Having learned that the reliable night-pi 
lot was a “runaway slave,” we obtain per- 
mission from the accommodating Captain 
to visit him, and climb a short ladder to 
his throne. The solemn beauty of the 
scene at first makes you incapable of thought 
or inquiry. You seem to be carried by the 
flame over these grand old trees; they tell of 

struggles endured, of prayers and groans 
that seemed unheeded, of martyred love 
and murderous hate; then ‘‘God’s day came 
marching on” and man was man. The pal- 
mettos—that cannot bend—lean in sorrow 
and remorse upon their fellows, and wave 
their leafy crowns in gladness that a new 
life has dawned. 

When you gain yourself—cautiously you 
endeavor to overcome the modesty of the 
hero at the helm, and hear how he worked 
on a boat similar to this, and how, from 
one of the ‘‘landings” at which we stop, he 
ran away for his freedom. He, with six 
others, were followed by hounds, but they 
succeeded in gaining the ‘‘Union lines.” He 
found his way into the regiment command- 
ed by Col. Higginson. He will tell you, 
with true pathos, how he ‘‘speaks of him 
more than of his father;” how the black 


boys appreciated his confidence in them 
while they were both untried and untrained, 
and how they would have risked their lives 
rather than disappoint him. He will speak, 
with tender respect of the brave Colonel's 
calmness under any danger, with pride of 
the carefully kept photographs of him in 
his own parlor. 

This will lead to another phase of the 
story; of his own marriage at the close of the 
war, of their united industry and the snug 
property that results, and of other most in- 
teresting incidents that should not be made 
public. What of the other four, who, with 
him, risked all for freedum? They were 
caught and hung from a tree, within a few 
yards of the spot where his cottage now 
stands. 

Those who think the negre incapable of 
gratitude, honor and ambition, should have 
heard the unconscious eloquence of this 
man—a full black—as he spoke of the re- 
publican party which had made the freed- 
men what they were; of their duty to im- 
prove the opportunities given, and how he 
wished Lloyd Garrison to know that he 
and others were trying to make all they 
could of themselves, ‘‘so as not to prove 
the lie on him who had claimed so much 
for them if they had a chance.” 

As this is but a beginning of what waits 
to be said, we will close abruptly with three 
cheers for the uprising freedman! 

Sincerely, A. H. 8. 
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NASBY IN CALIFURNIA. 


Mr. Nasby is now on a flying visit to San 
Francisco and writes as follows to the Tole- 
do Blade :— 

It’s along trip over the vast mountains 
and stretched out plains that lay between 
Kentucky and the Pacific, but ez I hed 
three gallons of Bascom’s wust, wich, with 
occasional foragin on the other passengers 
to eke out my supply, I managed to git thro 
tollable. Ez a man hez to drink some water 
to wash the alkili from his throte, he kin 

it on with less likker than ez tho he wuz in 
his old Kentucky home, where the inhabi- 
tance hev never yit diskivered any pertike- 
ler yoose for water. Immejitly on my ar- 
rival I went to the hedquarters uv the Anti- 
Chinese Assoshiation uv the Tenth Ward, 
and making myself known, to-wunst asked 
for informashen and demandid how I cood 
be uv servis to em. 

Dinnis O’Shaughnessy sed that he hailed 
me ez a sturdy helper in the great coz uv 
maintainin the rites uv the (oa Amer- 
ikin, wich wuz bein thretened by the hordes 
of leprus Chinese wich hed ther hands al- 
ready on the throte of liberty. He— 

Just then the sentinel at the door sun 
out, ‘‘Here comes a Johnny,” and a rus 
wuz made. A heathen wuz passin with 
two baskits uv cloze on the two ends uva 

ole, acrost his shoulder. In a jiffy that 

eathen wuz rollin in the gutter and the 
cloze wuz divided among the assosiashen. 
The Chinaman run off yellin, ‘‘Lilish man 
d—n smartee—got cleen shlirtee first time 
in lifee.” 

Barney McGrath offered a resolooshen 
that Ameriky wuz made for Amerikins, 
which Teddy O’Brien moved to amend by 
substituting the word ‘Irishmen’ for 
‘“‘Amerikins,” which wuz votid down. Bar- 
ney sed he hed been a true Amerikin ever 
sence he landid, eight months ago, and he 
shood die one. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy went on after this epi- 
sode. He sed he kept a nate and convayn- 
ient likker grocery, which wuz near the 
Chinese quarther. He hed bin in it iver 
sence he kim over two years ago, and be 
hed never seep a Chinaman cross his dore- 
step. They earned a great deal uv money, 
but not a cint uv it goes for likker, and that 
wuz one reason why Amerykin liberties 
wuz threatened. Ther wuz another piece 
uv oppreshn. They cood wash and cook ez 
well ez any Oirish gurr] that ever kim from 
the ould sod. They wuz low-minded beins 
who wood sooner wash and cook than 
starve and steal, and they hed taken the 
places of more than $30,000 Oirish gurrls 
in ’Frisco. These girls hed brothers to bor- 
ry uv em, there wuz the Church to keep up, 
and how cood it be done with the Chinese 
in the nateral places that belonged to the 
gurrls? 

‘Another uv em comin!” shouted the 
outside sentinel, his face beamin with de- 
light and antissipashen, as he selectid a cou- 
ple uv brickbats, and hurried out uv doors. 

The approachin heathen wuz a mean- 
spirited cuss, for the minit he see an able- 
bodied Amerikin boy with a brick, and 
heerd his warcry, ‘‘Tare an’ ouns!” he run 
ez tho’ the avengin demon wuz ahind him. 
We sekoored his baskit, however, but he hed 
delivered his washin, and we got nothin 
else. 

Wettin his lips out uv the associashun 
bottle, Mr. O'Shaughnessy went on. The 
heathen wuz demoralizin—Chinese religion 
was demoralizin. For wun, he’d never hev 
the temples uv a heathen god set up in this 
Chrischen land. Ruther than tolerate this, 
he’d bate the brains out uv ivery dog uv 
em that landid on this soil. They wuz pison 
onindustry. The Chinese wich wood labor 
fifteen hours, wuz not condoosive to indus- 
try—he wuz a heathen and wuz death to 
religion, and he woodent adopt Amerikin 
customs, 

I never got any more uv Mr, O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s views, for he hed bin pullin with 
grate steadinis and precision at the associa- 
shun’s bottle, and, overcome, he settled 
gradually out of his chare, and went into 
that sleep which is only perdoosed by an 
approving conscience and undilooted likker. 

he vice president, Mr. O’Brien, took the 
bottle and the chare, till nite, when he went 
to attend a meeting at wich Mr. Dinnis Kar- 
ney wuz to speak, and afterward we made 
a raid on a number uv Chinese laundrymen, 
killing perhaps a dozen, and confiscatin 
more cleen shirts than I hed ever ben in in 
the whole course uv my life. 

The next eveninI went toa meetin uv 





evangelical Pacific Coast Chrischens, wich 


met to protest - the President's veto uv 
the Chinese bill. The prinsipal speaker 
wuz the Rev. Melchisidek Barker, who sed 
that he objected to the Chinese on purely 
religious grounds. His ancestors came over 
in the ‘‘Mayflower,” and wat did they come 
for? For wat did they brave the , oe ers 
uv the stormy deep, and settle in a Noo 
England climit, with no Boston to mitigate 
its terrors? It wuz to establish on this vir 
gin sile the everlastin prinsiple uv religius 
equality, to permit every man to worship 
God accordin to the dictates uv his own 
conshense— 

“’Ceptin the Chinese!” sung out another 
brother. 

They come to establish the equality uv 
man— 

*’Ceptin the Chinese!” sung out another 
brother. 

The Rev. Barker got into sich trubble 
that he quit speakin einem A Noo Eng- 
lander alluz spiles things when he gits to 
talkin practically. Them ez come over in 
the ‘‘Mayflower” to establish freedom uv 
conshence don’t want to git into this move- 
ment ontil they forgit wat their ansestors 
come for. In fact, they want to git shet uv 
Plymouth Rock altogether. Another broth- 
er sot things rite, however, dodgin freedom 
uv conshence and sich altogether, and op- 
posin the Chinese simply on the ground 
that they wuz heathen and entirely irrelig- 


ious, 

The President’s veto, wuz condemned by 
a standin vote, after which the doxolo 
wuz sung, and the meetin adjourned wit 
prayer. 
I called in a little tater at a meetin uv 
‘‘Librals,” ez they called themselves, wich 
wantid to expel the Chinese becos they wuz 
sich bigotid religionists. The speaker re- 
markt that they worshipped a God, jist the 
same as the Presbyterians did, and observed 
religious forms. In this free kentry he 
wantid no more uv religion. The President’s 
veto wuz condemned by a call uv the au- 
pence, and after singin a song in honor uv 

om Paine, the meetin adjourned. 

At the hall uv our Assosiashen for the 
Defence uv Amerikin Liberties agin the 
Chinese, Mr. Dinnis Kurney made a few re- 
marks. He asertid that Ameriky wuz es- 
peshly intended ez the refuge uv the op- 
pressed uv the earth, and that he would die 
on the platform ruther than hev it desecra- 
tid by leprus, moon-eyed Mongolians. Mr. 
McFinnegan follered, sayin that he didn’t 
know nothin about the Mongolians, but be 
jabers, ez an Amerikin, he would perish 
sooner than be contaminatid by the Chinese. 

Afterward the Assosiashen raided a few 
laundries, and went to ther beds, happy in 
the conshusnis uv a dooty dun, and in the 
possesshn uv a dozen cleen shirts and a few 
women’s skirts, 

I go into the servis uv the organisashen 
to-morrow, alternatin with Dinnis Karney. 
The pay is good, and I kin devote the en- 
tire day tothe bar-rooms, organizin. Itisa 
delitetul callin. 

PETROLEUM VY. Nassy, 

Defender uv Liberty Agin the Chinese. 

P. 8. My frend Blane will git the vote 
uv Californy in the next Republikin Conven- 
shun, shoor. His opposishun to the Chi- 
nese hez endeered him to every nigger-killer 
on the coast. 
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THE BETTER PROTECTION OF WIVES. 

There is a petition before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for ‘‘the better protection 
of wives.” There is something very dread- 
ful in the indisputable fact that there are 
wife beaters enough in Massachusetts to 
make such a petition a necessary subject of 
action; and there is also something very 
touching in the tender affection that women 
seein sometimes to feel for the brutal authors 
of their misery and humiliation. Nothing 
is more common in New York than fora 
woman to arrest her husband in pure self 
defense against his ferocious violence and 
then with tears in her eyes, plead with the 
police judge to let him off; indeed the 
amount of terrible whippings that delicate 
women will silently endure at the hands of 
men, who think of a wife, not as a partner 
of Equal Rights and immunities, but as a 
slave, seems incredible, but the testimony 
of their poor lacerated bodies after they 
perish in hospitals, is too much for the 
stoutest scepticism on the subject of the 
submissiveness of women to wrong when 
their affection is once enlisted. This sort 
of coarse, boisterous inhumanity we usually 
associate with basement rooms and tene- 
ment houses. with drunken husbands out of 
money, employment or hope, but as the 
Boston Post truthfully points out, there is 
strong need of a better protection of wives 
from woes that are not generated by the at- 
trition of social filths and miseries in a pvor 
tenement house. There is such a thing as 
wronging a wife under tbe name aud style 
of respectability, wronging her without per- 
haps realizing in your selfishness that you 
have wronged her. Did anybody ever no- 
tice at one of our State fairs the worn, 
weary, prematurely broken look of many 
farmer’s wives, who are barely past forty 
years of age, when they ought to be in their 
physical prime? These women are over- 
worked; the toil that originally seemed a 
necessity with a young couple has become 
a habit, when the improved circumstances 
no longer demand that the excessive labor 
of youth should be persisted in when our 
feet begin to walk down the western slope. 
The Post evidently has used its eyes when 
abroad, and the following picture will prob- 
ably stand for more than one farmhouse in 
Vermont: ‘‘Have you ever seen what hap- 
pens within the sleek, freshly painted farm- 
house, whose owner is a pillar of a Christian 
church and an honored, envied citizen of the 
town he lives in? He is killing his wife as 





fast as he could do it with blows. He does 





not mean to be cruel, or realize that he is 
so. He has seen his mother work as hard 
as he requires his wife to work, and never 
dreams but that it is the natural sphere of wo- 
man to wash and bake and scrub and drudge 
and bear children till death kindly relieves 
her. We have in mind a prosperous young 
farmer who has had two wives within the last 
dozen years or so and has buried them both. 
They bore him five or six children in that 
time, though he waited a respectable period 
after the burial of the first before his mar- 
riage with the second. But as severe ag 
were their child-birth labors there were 
others whose weight in addition crushed 
out their lives when they should have been 
still young and vigorous and blooming. 
They had a large house to take care of, 
much of the time alone, and there was dairy 
work to do, and all the multifarious duties 
of afarmer’s household to attend to, besides 
occasionally entertaining company. The 
husband did not like strange help around 
in the kitchen, and he made his wives be- 
lieve that they didn’t; and so they yearly 
laid up money, though not enough to pay 
for the blood and tissue and spirit that 
were wasted even at the oldslave rates. We 
fear that this is not an isolated instance, 
but more nearly a representative one. If so 
the humanitarian missionaries should not 
assemble at the State House, but disperse 
themselves among society, and where they 
see this great error—to call it by no worse 
name—being committed, cause an awaken- 
ing of conscience and at least show who kill 
through wilfulness and who through igno- 
rance.”—Rutland Herald, 
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WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


The fitness and success of women as doc- 
tors have been so positive as to fully answer 
the question of their need in the profession 
of medicine, and the topic which a few 
years ago was so full of interest both scien- 
tifically and socially has ceased to be a mat- 
ter of special discussion in the light of 
abundant practical experience. Of just 
what scientific value the introduction of 
Woman into the study and practice of medi- 
cine has been, or will be, to the profession, 
will in due time form a subject of computa- 
tion to some writer vf the future analytic- 
ally minded. But in the study and practice 
of the law the woman element is compara- 
tively new. Solittle has been accomplished 
in this respect by women in the East as 
scarcely to be discerned, but in the West, 
where the grooves of custom are less strong- 
ly defined, and where both men and women 
have a better chance for the development 
of the faith that is within them, enough has 
been accomplished to merit the name of a 
respectable beginning. 

Perhaps the most successful woman in 
law—certainly the one whose name has 
come most prominently before the public as 
a lawyer—is Lavinia Goodell, of Janesville, 
Wis.; and aslight account at this time of 
her legal career may not fail to be of inter 
est. Some years ago, when I first knew 
Miss Goodell, she was employed in a litera- 
ry way in the office of Harper’s Bazar—a 
shrewd, quick-witted girl, fond of humor, 
studious and argumentative. In person she 
was of medium height, but looking tall 
from her slender, erect figure, blue-eyed, 
and with light brown curling hair. She 
soon after resigned her position in New 
York, and went West, at the request of her 
parents, who had become aged and wanted 
her with them. Lavinia had long had a 
taste for legal reading, and displayed decid- 
ed talent for transacting business, and in 
her early girlish days secretly thought that 
she would like to be a lawyer. But at that 
time such a career seemed impossible for 
her, and she gave up the idea almost as soon 
as it had taken shape to do the duty that lay 
nearest her, 

After joining her parents (she was born in 
New England, I thirk, and her father was 
intimately associated with Garrison in the 
Abolition movement) she was undecided 
what she should do. Then arose the old 
longing to study law. She had the leisure 
for it, and her father encouraged her in it. 
A lawyer in the town was willing to help 
her, and so she began to study, without, 
however, seeing her way clear to the prac- 
tice of law. She continued her reading, be- 
coming more and more absorbed in it. At 
the end of three years of study she decided 
to apply for admission to the Circuit Court, 
was examined, passed a brilliant examina- 
tion, and was admitted. Following this 
were numerous compliments from members 
of the bar, newspaper puffs and applause 
all around. She then opened an office and 
proceeded in a perfectly business-like way 
to practice her profession. Her first case 
was a prosecution of liquor dealers for ille- 
gal-selling in an adjoining county. The 
district attorney, being a liquor-man,” was 
not considered trust-worthy by the temper- 
ance women who were the real prosecutors 
in the case, and they employed Miss Good- 
ell, who won her suit, first in the justice’s 
court, and, the defendants appealing, the 
second time in the Circuit Court. This suc- 
cess gained her considerable reputation and 
gave her a good start. Then she had some 
criminal defences and collections resulting 
in suits in which she had fair success. But 
a case which extended her reputation 
throughout the State and country was one 








involving twelve hundred dollars, in which 
her client was a woman. The case was 
carried from the County Court and Circuit 
Court, and appealed from that to the Su. 
preme Court, where she won. According to 
the law of Wisconsin, Miss Goodell’s ad. 
mission to the Circuit Court at the outset of 
her legal career admitted her to all the 
courts in the State but the Supreme Court. 
Upon carrying up her case and applying for 
admission to this, the chief-justice (Ryan) 
refused her on the ground of sex. The ar. 
guments appear in substance in volume 
xxxix. (I think) of Wisconsin Reports—In re 
Goodell—to be found under the head of “At. 
torneys.” This refusal to admit Miss Good- 
ell to practice in the Supreme Court created 
much sensation, and was commented on by 
various newspapers in the country—mostly 
in the lady’s favor. She afterward reviewed 
the chief-justice’s opinion on her case in the 
Legal News (Chicago), and unquestionably 
had the better of him in the argument, 
She also prepared a bill and sent it to the 
State Legislature, providing that no person 
should be refused admission to the bar on 
account of sex. A petition asking for its 
passage was signed by the circuit judge and 
every member of the bar in the county, in 
such high esteem was Miss Goodell held by 
the lawyers of Janesville. The bill passed, 
although strongly contested by the Ryan 
party. 

It is a notable fact in Miss Goodell’s prac- 
tice that her best-paying clients have been 
women. She had no reason to complain of 
opposition from her own sex, and has prov- 
ed, what many another woman has before 
her, that the right sort of a woman will 
have the sympathy of women, even though 
they are supposed to be so hostile to inno- 
vations from one of their own number.— 
M. W. F. in Lippincott’s for March. 


WOMEN IN MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


The following statistics, which are of pres- 
ent and permanent interest, are taken from 
the January number, 1878, of the Westmin- 
ster Review :— 

In 1876, the College of Physicians, of 
Dublin, opened its doors to women, and has 
graduated several since that time. 

In 1877 the Senate of the London Univer- 
sity passed a resolution in favor of admit- 
ting women. A strong debate ensued. The 
resolution was violently opposed by a few 
medical men, but it passed, and women are 
now admitted to lectures, and the usual de- 
grees. 

As early as 1864 the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, gave admission to women in 
its medical department. In 1873 there were 
eighty-eight female students in that school. 

In 1873 a Ukase was published in Russia, 
admitting women to all its medical schools. 

In 1875 the Berne University admitted 
lady students, and in 1875 there were thirty- 
two ladies in the medical department. 

Some time before 1870, Miss Mary Put- 
nam applied to the Paris School of Medi- 
cine, and was admitted. Mrs. Garrett An- 
derson followed her, and these ladies some 
time after took their degrees from the Ecol? 
de Médicine. Last year there were twenty- 
two ladies in the Paris School of Medicine. 

In 1876, the fifteen universities of Italy 
were in like manner open to women, and in 
that same year a lady took her degree at 
Pisa. 

In 1870, the Vienna University admitted 
women to the medical degree, and in 1873 a 
lady graduate took the prize in operative 
surgery. 

In 1870, a State decree in Holland, opened 
the department of Apothecaries to women; 
and in 1873, the University of Groningen, 
Sweden, passed the first lady graduate in 
Medicine. 

The great Swedish University at Upsal 
has thrown its doors open without restric- 
tion of sex except in theology and law. 

In 1875 the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ontario, at Toronto, gave its 
first degree to a woman. 

Turning now to our own country, we 
find, of the ten Homeopathic Colleges, seven 
admit matriculants without distinction of 
sex. 

Then follow letters: 1st, from the Boston 
University School of Medicine, stating that 
of its 198 students 1n March last, 72 were 
women, and that the ‘‘influence of the sexes 
is mutually beneficial.” 2d, from the Cleve- 
land Homeopathic Hospital College, where 
women have for several years been admitted 
as students, saying: ‘“‘In so far as women’s 
presence in medical classes exerts any influ- 
ence upon man, there can be no question as 
to its character or degree. It is broad, de- 
cided and most healthful. It is an influence 
of restraint on rudeness, boorishness and 
vulgarity.” 3d, from the University of 
Michigan Homeopathic Medical College, 
saying: ‘‘The experience of two winters in 
this University has incontestably proved 
that the practice is fraught with benefit both 
to teacher and men and women students.” 
4th, from the Hahnemann Medical College 
of Chicago, saying: ‘‘We have tried mixed 
classes for the past nine or ten years, and 
find that it works very well. . . .. Nothing 
unpleasant has occurred.” 5th, from the 
Chicago Homeopathic College, in which 
the Professor, after having been for years 
opposed to cotducation in medical schools, 
says: “‘The women average as well as the 
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men, . . . and during the last year the best 
paper in my examination in surgery was 
froma woman; . . .a good deal of influence 
is exerted by them on the class, in the di- 
rection of repressing the loud and noisy 
djemeanor of a class made up of men alone.” 
Sth, from the State University of Iowa, say- 
ing, “I came here prejudiced against a 
mixed class. Those prejudices are now re- 
moved. Iam quite sure that the prevond- 
erance is in favor of a mixed class.” 


a ed 


“A HANDY THING.” 


Happening to call at the house of a neigh- 
bor whose better half was ill, a few morn- 
ings ago, | found him busied about domestic 
affairs, doing his best to get breakfast for 
himself and family. I had been there but a 
few moments, when, with an emphasis that 
led me tu think that he had made some great 
and important discovery, second only to the 
telegraph or telephone, he said: “I have 
found out one thing!” ‘Well,” said I, with 
not a little curiosity, ‘‘and what is it?” ‘I 
have found,” said he, ‘‘that a wife is a very 
handy thing to have about the house.” 

I thought that a man who had been blessed 
with as good a wife as he had for forty 
years, ought to have found out this a little 
sooner. Nor doI doubt that he had; but 
just then he had found it out anew, and it 
came to him with all the freshness of a re- 
cent discovery. And yet it is too true that 
we husbands who have long been favored 
with what has been called ‘‘Heaven’s best 
gift to man,” do not always appreciate it as 
we should. Weare not wont to realize its 
value till touched by sickness or death. “‘A 
handy thing” indeed is a worthy wife. But 
I recall the word. 1 will not characterize 
so great a boon as a ‘‘thing.” Solomon does 
not so characterize it, though he is so rep- 
resented in our version of the Scriptures. 
What he does say is this: ‘‘Whoso findeth 
a wife, findeth good.’’ The word “thing” 
is not in the original. Anda ‘‘good” a good 
wife indeed is. Solomon says that “her 
price is above rubies.” And he further- 
more says of her, ‘‘The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her. She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her 
life. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and on her tongue is the law of kindness. 
She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

Such a wife is indeed a blessing in the 
house. How much do we depend on her 
for our comfort? How many are the things 
that she does for us? It would take a long 
time to specify them all. It would take a 
long time to speak of all the things, the les- 
ser andthe greater, that she does for us 
even in asingleday. They are numberless, 
almost; and then these are to be repeated, 
day after day, all the year round. There is 
no end to her work, no place where she can 
sit down and say: ‘‘I have now done up my 
work, I have now reached a stopping-place 
where I can rest.” Rest! There is no rest 
for her till she finds it in the grave. The 
moment that one thing is done, another 
claims her attention, and she is hurried on 
and on, till at length, worn out with her 
toils and cares, she rests in a premature 
grave. She is ever working, and work is 
ever making for her. Before the washing 
of one Monday is completed, clothes are 
being soiled for the next Monday’s washing. 
No sooner is a room swept and put in order 
for the day, than its dust and dirt have be- 
gun to accumulate for to-morrow’s sweep- 
ing. No sooner are the husband’s and the 
children’s clothes mended and put to rights 
than they begin to be out of sorts again. 
And thus it ever is. Anda wonder it is 
that the worn and weary woman does not 
get all out of patience and give up in de- 
spair. But she ever girds herself anew for 
her work, and toils on hopefully and cheer- 
fully to the end. Surely, whether it be so 
or not, her children ought to arise up and 
call her blessed, and her husband, he ought 
to praise her.—Greenfield Gazette. 

WOMAN'S HOUR. 

The Woman’s Movement in this country 
dates back only about thirty years, but to- 
day most of the great avenues of the world 
are open to women on quite the same terms 
as to men. They work in most of the 
trades. They are actively engaged in busi- 
ness and mercantile pursuits. They have 
gained a position in literature, and are 
among the most popular writers of the 
time. They have a firm foothold on the 
platform, and the most popular lecturer in 
the country to-day isa woman. They have 
been admitted to the pulpit, and are attract- 
ing attention as practicing physicians as 
well as hospital nurses. Some of the old, 
and most of the new colleges now admit 
women to all the privileges of a higher cul 
ture, and there are a score of well-endowed 
and flourishing colleges devoted to the 
higher education of women. The best le- 
gal newspaper in the United States is edited 
bya woman. And at the bar, the most dif- 
ficult of all professions, and the one most 
foreign to the feminine characteristics, a 
number of earnest and well-trained women 
are earning respect, and winning success. 
Women are admitted to practice in most of 
the States, and now, at last, Congress has 
voted to admit them to practice before the 
Supreme Court. This last achievement de- 








serves special notice; not because many 
women will be directly affected by it, but 
as an indication of the wonderful change in 
the status and acquirements of the sex in 
this country. It is the striking of the 
clock. It marks the progress of a social 
evolution of the most important character, 
and one which will lead to vast and benifi- 
cent results hereafter. In this democratic 
republic, not only have the masses becn 
lifted up, and the slaves liberated and en- 
franchised, but Woman is finding her true 
place, and taking her place by the side of 
man in working out the vast problems of 
civilization, and realizing the purposes of 
Providence. The end is not yet, but every 
step toward it is into larger liberty, and bet- 
ter opportunity, and more ameliorating con- 
ditions for all classes.—The Greenpoint 
Globe, L. 1. 
——_—__e —_____—__ 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women, through its committee on science, 
has established a course of scientific lec- 
tures in Poughkeepsie. These lectures are 
free to women. The first of the course was 
given on February 28, by Dr. Webster, of 
Vassar College, on the subject of Anatomy. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
very kindly offered the use of its parlors, 
which can seat about 200 persons. The 
rooms were filled before the hour announced 
for the lecture, and about fifty persons were 
told at the door that they could not be ad- 
mitted. The lecture which was a familiar 
conversational talk on ‘‘Anatomy,” was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, and gave 
great satisfaction to the audience. Notice 
was given at the close that a large room 
would be engaged for the later lectures. 

The next in the course is by Mrs. Rich- 
ards, of the Technological School, Boston, 
on Chemistry. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Graceanna Lewis, and others, follow- 


ing. 











HUMOROUS. 


“A needle has an eye to business,” says 
the New York Mail. But we will defy it to 
see the point. 


An Irishman remarked to his companion, 
on observing a lady pass: “Pat, did you 
ever see so thin a woman as that before?” 
“Thin!” replied the other. ‘‘Botherashen! 
I seen a woman as thin as two of her put 
together, so I have.” 


The hair of a mummy examined by Mr. 
Frank Buckland, the English naturalist, 
was found to be ‘‘banged” in the way com- 
mon to modern young ladies. Then they 
want,to tell us the girls of the present day 
are more frivolous than their ancestors! 


A wag brought a horse driven by a young 
man to a stop in the street by the word 
“Whoa,” and said to the driver, ‘‘That’s a 
fine horse you have there.” ‘‘Yes,” an- 
swered the young man, ‘“‘but he has one 
fault; he was formerly owned by a butcher, 
and always stops when he hears a calf 
bleat.” 


In a country parish in Scotland, not ny 
years ago, a town clergyman, who was offi- 
ciating for his clerical brother, wished to be 
assured by his own eyes that his gown and 
tie were in perfect order before he ascended 
the pulpit. With this view he asked the 
beadle if he had not a glass to give him. 
‘Weel, no,” replied John, ‘‘but I'll soon 
get ane for ye, Sir.” Imagine the surprise 
and horror of the evangelical gentleman 
when John returned with a pewter measure 
in his hand, and placing it before the wor- 
thy divine, informed him that he had been 
quite unable to procure a single ‘‘gless,” 
but that he had brought him a half mutch- 
kin instead, which,’’ he naively added, 
‘‘wad maybe dae as weel.” 


A well-known lawyer of this city rejoices 
in a very small son, who is possessed of a 
most logical turn of mind. Like every 
other youngster, the child believed in Santa 
Claus, and was never tired of hearing how 
his Christmas presents were brought down 
the chimney by that generous and jolly 
saint. This year, however, it was consid- 
ered advisable to dissipate these nursery 
illusions, and to tell him that it was papa 
and mamma who really filled his stocking, 
and Santa Claus was only a myth. The 
little fellow listened patiently to his father’s 
explanation, and then, after a moment’s 
deep reflection, said, ‘‘Well, father, I sup- 
pose all those are lies, too, you've been tell- 
ing me about Jesus Christ?” 


IVORINE | four different. sizes; ten era- 











sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 


WARD & GAY, Sta- 


TABLETS | ones, 180 Devonshire St., 
CARPETINGS. 


Previous to the recent change in our firm we had 
reduced our stock to a very low figure, and have been 
enabled to replenish at the large reduction in prices 
which has recently taken place. We can now show a 
splendid line of 


CARPETINGS 


at prices never before named in Boston. 

e have some broken lots of 

Paper Hangings and Upholstery Goods, 
which we will sell peng | regardless of cost, many 
many of them at 50 or 60 per cent, discount. 
We invite a rigid examination of our prices, qualities 
and styles. 


CHILDS & LANE, 


116 TREMONT STREET. 
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ROYAL Pownre 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Pari- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfalness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

(= The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”"— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


THREE COMIC OPERAS! 


THE SORCERER, 
By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 


H, M. 8S. PINAFORE. 
By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 


THE LITTLE DUKE, 
Words by Williams & Sullivan. $1.00. 








The above three operas are alike in being easy to 
sing, and are all very pleasing. They need but little 
scenery, and are easily given by amateurs as well as 
perenne. THE SORCERER isa jolly English opera, 

ull of innocent wit and has fine music. Tue LirtLe 

DvuKE has carefully revised words, and is a charming 
and graceful production. Pinarore is already fa- 
mous, 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS 

contains thousands of exercises of the most useful na- 
ture. The book is the best possible companion or 
.successor to a good Piano Instruction book. By 
Ww. Mason and W. 8. B. Matuews. $2.50. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS. 
is the best, easiest and most thorough method for 
learning to play Church Music, Glees, and Chord- 
music of any kind. . 

The WEEKLY Musica. Recorp, isthe most suc- 
cessful, most interesting and useful Musical Weekly 
ever published, $2.00 per year. Send 6 cents for 
sample copy and get 50 cents worth of music in any 
number. 

Send 25 cents for ‘‘10 Easter Carols.”” 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


Tt differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books, 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-fingerand other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part If. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part IEE. for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditrson & Co., Boston.’*** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE Pace d varieties, Japanese, ss 
ack, 


Days of the week in 
French and mee. just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





CARDS. 








MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARDS 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND. | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 





No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the People and for the People. 


LIFE OF 


GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


By T. Avevustus Brann, M. D. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, with a steel engraved portrait. Price, $1. 
People’s Edition, in paper cover, 50 cents. 

Pe work is dedicated by the author to the friends 
ti) 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND JUSTICE, 
Wherever found, and gives in a most captivating and 
interesting way, the traly wonderful record of this 
lawyer, politician, soldier, statesman and patriot. 
His enemies, as well as his friends, are invited to read 
this book carefully and judge for themselves, for 
“TRUTH IS MIGHTY AND WILL PREVAIL.” 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. Pza- 
sopy, D. D. Richly bound in cloth, glilt top, $2.00, 
Religious feeling and poetic beauty constitute the 
standard which the editor has sought to apply in 
making this collection. It contains nearly two hun- 
dred pieces, extending over fiteen centuries of sa- 
cred song, and representing the poets of eight dis- 
tinct nationalities, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the au- 
thors, with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, 
First Lines, Authors, and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ‘“‘MaRIA DEL OccrpENTE”’ (Mrs. Maria Brooks), 
an American poetess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Mrs. Zape. B. 
GvusTaFson, author of “Meg; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and Southey claimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. 


REV. CHARLES BEECHER 
ON 


Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, cloth $1.50, 

It is a book which the reader of any type of of pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices wil! not fail to read 
with absorbing interest — Chicago Interior. 

Likely to receive much attention, not only from 
those who believe, but from the skeptical as well.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers. By Dr. Wi- 
LiAM Rimmer. With 48 full es of illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 


SAYING THE CATECHISM, 


Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 
By Rev. Dorus CLARKE, D. D. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth 50 cents. 


At the Back ot the Moon. 


A poetical satire, by A. LuNaR Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK, 


By W. D. Howe ts, author of “Their Wedding 
Journey,” ‘‘A Chance Acquaintance,” &c. 12mo, 
$2 00. 


Thoroughly enjoyable from the first chapter. Mr. 
Howells has done much for American literature; in 
this story he also does much for American social life, 
and with exquisite grace and delicacy makes plain 
how purer is the atmosphere that is breathed by the 
American girl than that which pervades the continent. 
Wholesome truth, easy narrative, and the daintiest 
humor combine to make the novel delightful on every 
page.—Harlford Courant. 











UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
Popular Ttustrated Edition, 


By Harriet Beecuzr Stowe. * printed from the 
same plates as the handsome Holiday Edition, but 
without red rule. Containing the Introduction, the 
Bibliography of Editions and Translations, and the 
Illustrations. A very desirable edition. $200. 





Household Bryant. 


[By Arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.) 

Complete Poetical Works of W1Lu1aAM CULLEN Bry- 
Ant. Household Edition. Uniform with Household 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, &c. 1 volume. 
12mo. $200. 


Aagelo. A Poem of Michel Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna. New Edition. By Stuart STERNE. 
p 00, “Full of interest as a mere story.”—JN. 
mes. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches, 
By James FREEMAN CLARKE. $2 00. 

The nineteen essays, articles, sermons and addresses 
which make up this volume are marked by the sterl- 
ing qualities, the common-sense, manliness, earnest- 
ness and tenderness which have given Dr. Clarke his 
enviable reputation in his native city and State. —The 
New York Nation. 


Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, 
With Memorials by Mrs. M. W. Cuapman. Por- 
traits. 2 vols., 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 

Biography is always fascinating when it deals in 
any competent manner at all with any one so remark- 
able and so full of life as Harriet Martineau And 
these volumes are likely to be among the most eager- 
ly read of the biographies of our time.—London Spec- 


Life of Charlotte Cushman. By Emma 
Stressins. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $250; 
half calf, $5. 

The point of view in which the present work as- 
sumes an exceeding interest is that of the portraiture 
of a rare and noble woman, rather than of a critical 
estimate or an illustrious dramatic artist. Charlotte 
Cushman furnishes a study of human character more 
inspiring in its influence than the record of hei ad- 
mirable achievements on the stage. — New York 

ne. 4 
Life of Madame de la Rouchefoucauld. 
Gilt top. $1 25. 

We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
a charm.—Portland Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 

STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 





HYGIENIC 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re= 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this a Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 
‘KE For ladies or gentlemen, in t 
POCKET variety of finish and in all fiom 

Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
by S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker's Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P-ace, New York. 3m3 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 























MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


LAVINIA GOODELL, ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronie diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
u to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and ¥ a pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 











A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
a py f — <-, up- 

+ wards, a ay, Stationers. 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. f 





BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “How to 
make House Plants Bloom,”’ by Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, andr eceive the same degrees. 
For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study. Terms, &c.. address. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 
One -f f ga Rapa oy Fagan 
+rr Ments o ank okein the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 








ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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RESULT IN RHODE ISLAND. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109.] 
Eighth. In conclusion we feel bound to 
say that whether viewed as the inalienable 
right of Woman or the necessity of the Na- 
tion; whether approached from the stand- 
point of correct theory or successful prac- 
tice; the arguments seem to us to be entirely 
on the side of the petitioners, and we there- 
fore submit, and recommend the passage of 
the accompanying resolution. 
James C, CoLuins, 
Of the House of Representatives. 
Harrison H. RicHarpson, 
Of the Senate. 
Resolved, That the following Amendment to the 
Constitution of the State is hereby proposed: 
Section 1. Every citizen of the United States, of 
the age of twenty-one years, who has had his or her 
residence and home in this State for one year, and in 
the town or city in which he or she may claim a right 
to vote, six months next preceding the time gf voting, 
and who is really and truly possessed in his or her 
own right of real estate in such town or city of the 
value of one hundred and thirty-four dollars, over 
and above all incumbrances, or which shall rent for 
seven dollars per annum. over and above any rent re- 
served or the interest of any incumbrances thereon, 
being an estate in fee simple, fee tail, for the life of 
any person, or an estate in reversion or remainder, 
which qualifies no other person to vote, the convey- 
ance of which estate, if by deed, shall have been re- 
corded at least ninety days, shall thereafter have a 
right to vote in the election of all civil officers, and 
on all questions in all legal town or ward meetings, 
so long as he or she continues so qualified. And if 
any perzon hereinbefore described shall own any such 
estate within this State out of the town or city in 
which he resides, he or she shall havea right to vote 
in the election of all. general officers and members of 
the General Assembly in the town or city in which 
he or she shall have had his or her residence and 
home for the term of six months next preceding the 
election, upon producing a certificate from the clerk 
of the town or city in which his or her estate lies, 
bearing date within ten days of the time of his or her 
voting, setting forth that such person has a sufficient 
estate therein to qualify him or her as a voter; and 
that the deed, if any, has been recorded ninety days. 
Sec. 2. Every native citizen of the United States, 
of the age of twenty-one years, who has had his or 
her residence and home in this State two years, and 
in the town or city in which he or she may offer to 
vote, six months next preceding the time of voting, 
whose name is registered pursuant to the act calling 
the convention to frame this Constitution, or shall be 
registered in the office of the clerk of such town or 
city, at least seven days before the time he or she 
shall offer to vote, and before the last day of Decem- 
ber in the present year; and who has paid or shall pay 
a tax or taxes, a‘sessed upon his or her estate within 
this State, and within a year of the time of voting, to 
the amount of one dollar, or who shall voluntaril 
pay, at least seven days before the time he or she shall 
offer to vote, and before said last day of December, to 
theclerk ortreasurer of the town or city where he or 
she resides, the sum of one dollar, or such sum as, 
with his or her other taxes shall amount to one dol- 
lar, for the support of public schools therein, and 
shall make proof of the same, by the certificate of the 
clerk, treasurer or collector of any town or city where 
such payment is made; or who, being so registered, 
has been enrolled in any military company in this 
State, and done military service or duty therein, with- 
in the present year, pursuant to law, and shall (until 
other wy is required by law), prove by the certifi- 
cate of the officer legally commanding the regiment, 
or chartered, or legally authorized volunteer compa- 
ny, in which he or she may have served or done duty, 
that he or she has been equipped and done duty ac- 
cording to law, or by the certificate of the commis- 
sioners upon military claims, that he or she has per- 
formed military service, shall have a right to vote in 
* the election of all civil officers, and on all questions 
in legally organized town or ward meetings until the 
first year after the adoption of this Constitution, or 
until the end of the year eighteen hundred forty-three. 
This amendment shall take, in the Constitution of 
the State, the place of Sections 1 and 2 of article II, 
which sections are hereby annulled and rescinded. 


OPPOSING REPORT, 


The opposing report is as follows:— 

To the Honorable, the General Assembly, at its 
=; January Session, A. D., 1879. 

We, the undersigned, members of the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, to whom were referred sundry peti- 
tions of citizens of this State, asking the 
General Assembly to adopt the necessary 
measures so to amend our constitution, 
that no citizen of Rhode Island shall be dis- 
franchised on account of sex—respectfully 
report our conclusions, as follows: 

We believe that the elective franchise im- 
poses a duty as well as confers a privilege, 
and that no truly patriotic person upon whom 
the privilege is conferred, can rightly neg- 
lect the duty of exercisingit. If, therefore, 
itis granted to women, they will be bound 
to perform the duties which it imposes 
upon them, and it seems idle to say, as 
some advocates of Woman Suffrage do,— 
grant Suffrage to women and let those who 
choose avail themselves of it. If it is grant- 
ed, it imposes upon all women a duty which 
they must fulfill, and which, were it grant- 
ed, we think the women of our State would 
conscientiously perform, however much 
they might deprecate the legislation which 
required it of them. 

We fully agree with all that the most 
earnest advocates of Woman Suffrage have 
said as to the — of the sexes. We 
believe that in all intellectual endowments, 
and in judgment and perception of what is 
right and what is wrong, Woman 1s fully 
the equal of Man. But it does not necessa- 
rily follow from the equality of the sexes, 
that there may not be certain duties reserved 
to each which the other cannot properly 
perform, or that the distinction which na- 
ture has made may not carry to each sex 
different obligations. 

We are fully convinced that it is the ma- 
ture and well considered opinion of the 
great majority of the women of our State, 
that it would be unwise and injudicious to 
impose upon them the responsibilities and 
duties of the electoral franchise. While 
they are as a whole, deeply interested in the 
political issues of the day, and in all that 
concerns the well-being of our State and 
country, they realize that as wives and 
mothers and members of our households 
they have imposed upon them many sacred 
duties peculiar to their sex, with which 
they believe the political duties which ac- 
company the ballot would seriously inter- 
fere. 

We think that the deliberate judgment 
of our women that it would be unwise and 
injudicious to make the radical change in 
their condition which the petitioners seek, 
ought to be respected by every man who 
believes as we do in the equality of the 
sexes. 

Believing therefore that it would be un- 
just to the women of our State to throw 
upon them the responsibilities and duties of 
the electoral franchise against their mature 
and decided judgment, at the request of a 
minority, and that too a small minority of 
their sex, we gp sating J recommend that 
the petitioners be given Jeave to withdraw. 

Joun F. Tosey, 
FRANKLIN TREAT, t Of the Benate, 
Dan. O. Kine, Of the House. 





DISCUSSION ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT IN THE RHODE ISLAND LEGIS 
LATURE. 

The special order of the day, the reports 
of the Committee appointed to consider the 
petitions for the extension of Suffrage to 
women, was taken up and the reports read. 
At this time there was quite a number of 
ladies present in the House, who had as- 
sembled to hear the arguments upon the 
question and watch the progress of legisla 
tion. 

Mr. Collins, of North Providence, moved 
the adoption of the resolution recommended 
by one of the reports, submitting an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, so amending Sec- 
tions 1 and 2, Article 2, as there will be no 
distinction on account of sex. 

Mr. Payne, of Providence, seconded the 
passage of the resolution because he believed 
it right. He did not sign the report, be- 
cause though he agreed with it in the main, 
there were some things in it he did not agree 
to. He didn’t propose to say much upon 
the question, as the time for argument has 
gone by. We started some time ago to try 
an experiment of a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people, but 
this experiment can never be fairly tried as 
long as one-half the people are deprived of 
the right to take part in the government. 
He believed women should have the right to 
vote for this reason. He believed this, aiso, 
because he thought the State needed the 
votes of these people. He would not argue 
as to the inalienable right in the matter; 
that has been argued enough. There is 
another reason. A large number of the peo- 
ple believed it as an injustice not to allow 
them to vote. There is no evidence that a 
large majority of women have considered 
this maturely and do not want to vote. He 
rather thought instead of maturely consid- 
ering this matter, they had paid no atten- 
tion to it, and, perhaps, would not, until 
the right was conferred upon them. He 
called the attention of those interested in 
this matter to the fact that perhaps the 
missionary field was in this direction. He 
believed that he should live to see the time 
when those who now sign the adverse re- 
port will not only be seen on this floor 
advocating this measure, but will claim 
that they originated the idea in the first 
place. 

Mr. Collins, of North Providence, said it 
was incumbent upon the opponents of Wom- 
an Suffrage to show why this right was 
denied, and that they had not done, nor did 
he think it could be done. Formerly when 
this question came before the Legislature it 
was received with laughter, now it is a seri- 
ous thing. The majority of the committee 
admit all that is claimed for women, but say 
they do not think the majority of the wom- 
en want the right, therefore it would be un- 
just to force it upon them. Was it right to 
deprive some of a right which they ask for, 
because others do not want the right? Sup- 
posing all women do not exercise the right, 
do all men exercise it? Certainly not. We 
had petitions from all parts of the State, nu- 
merously signed, in favor of ‘this, but no 
protests. Therefore we believe a very large 
number of the women do want it. It is 
claimed that the women who ask for this 
will not be the ones to exercise it. In his 
experience he had found that when any 
large number of people asked for a right 
they were the ones who would exercise it. 
He had no doubt but if this right were 
granted, these same women would be the 
ones who would vote. Then why should 
not this right bé@granted? 1t has been grant- 
ed in England, in Wyoming, in other places, 
and the evidence from all parties is that it 
has worked well. He would strike out the 
word male in the constitution, and have 
men and women stand upon the same foot- 
ing It is said the women would not all 
vote—they might not at first, but the num- 
ber would increase, as experience has shown, 
and experience has also shown that they ex- 
cise as much judgment as dothe men. He 
spoke of the influence of the women’s vote 
in matters concerning temperance, and 
claimed that when questions of this nature 
came un, the women, the mothers, would 
all go to the polls and vote for the safety of 
their children—that their children may be 
kept from temptation. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Providence, said he 
long ago made up his mind that logically 
there was no reason why women should not 
vote—should not take the same part in the 
government as men. He did not believe in 
the inalienable right, and had felt that we 
were drifting toward universal Suffrage. 
Consequently there wasn’t so high a stand- 
ard of voting as once was—it was easier 
now to buy votes. He felt that after the 
matter had become an old story, these pe- 
titioners would not vote, but it would be 
left to a certain class of women the same as 
it is now to a certain class of men. He 
didn’t believe in drawing the line of sex. 
He thought if we should double the votes 
of the State by this action the Woman vote 
would ere long be left to the same class of 
women as we now deprecate in men. This 
was his objection to the question, yet he 
thought on the whole it would be better to 
grant this right, therefore he should vote 
for the resolution. 

Mr. Farnsworth, of Pawtucket, thought 
we had got far enough along in the ad- 





vance in the science of government to take 
another step. He should vote for this for 
two reasons. Because the influence of wo- 
men in these days goes to make up a por- 
tion of the opinions that govern the State, 
and because the time has come when wom- 
en may, on the whole, vote with advantage 
to the State. 

Mr. Gregory, of Lincoln, inquired if the 
committee had considered whether there is 
time enough to submit this question to the 
electors at this next election. It seems to 
him even if this proposition was passed, it 
could not be got to the town clerks in time 
to put into the warrants. 

Mr. Payne, It is very easy to provide for 
a shorter notice if this passes. 

Mr. Cooke, of Warren, said he was un- 
well, but he considered it his duty to the 
town he represented to come here to day if 
it were possible, to record his vote against 
this matter. It might be thought if he had 
not come, that he had either changed his 
mind or dodged the question. He had not 
changed his mind, and he had never dodged 
a question here. Conscientiously he could 
not vote for this, for he did not believe the 
women wanted it. He thought perhaps the 
ladies present thought they wanted it; but 
they didn’t know what they were asking 
for. This bill not only gave them Equal 
Rights with men, but it put them on a par 
with men in their duties and responsibilities. 
He called attention to the clause concerning 
military duty, and didn’t believe he should 
ever see the Warren Artiilery composed 
partly of women. How would it be in case 
of a draft, and the women be drafted? 
This is a serious thing, but the proposition 
is a ridiculous one. The women in England 
are not subject to military duty. He 
thought too much of the women as a gen- 
eral thing to subject them to such liability. 
He didn’t believe the women wanted any 
such bill. He drew a picture of a young 
man seeking a partner for life, and asking 
that she do not exercise this right, and after 
marriage she votes against her husband, 
and there’sx row. He thought this would 
make more trouble in families than anything 
else. If the man does not want his wife to 
vote, and she is bound to, and he threatens 
to turn her out of the house, or shuts her 
up, then he is liable to be arrested for in- 
timidation. The whole thing is ridiculous, 
He heartily endorsed the theory that wo 
men were superior to man, and he wanted to 
keep them so, while he believed to give 
them the right to vote would degrade them. 

Mr. Payne, of Providence, said all were 
sorry for the ill-health of the gentleman 
from Warren, but he thought he was in 
better health physically than mentally. He 
suggested that the gentleman from Warren, 
during the vacation should converse much 
with Mrs. Cooke, who had signed one of 
these petitions. [Laughter and clapping of 
hands by the ladies. ] 

Mr. Cooke—My wife is a noble woman. 
I have lived with her thirty seven years, 
and I want to continue to live in peace with 
her, but if I should live to be as old as Me- 
thuselah, she shan’t have the right to vote, 
if I can help it. 

Mr. Smith, of Providence, said the oppo- 
nents of this measure say women are far 
above man, and all that; they admit all 
that is said in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
yet they say ‘Don’t bring Woman down 
into the dirty pool of politics.”” He could 
sympathize with this feeling, and could not 
see why women should want this right. 
But he should vote for this resolution, 
though some parts of it might have been 
worded differently. There are departments 
of the government in which women ought 
to have a place. Our legislation discrim 
inates against females throughout. We 
charge double license for female dogs; we 
don’t allow rum sold to or sold by females. 
&c. He should vote for the resolution, be- 
cause he thought they wanted it, though 
for the life of him he couldn’t understand 
why. 

Mr. Congdon, of East Greenwich, moved 
to amend the second section by inserting 
the words ‘‘such person” instead of ‘‘he or 
she” in the clause relating to military duty, 
and offered other technical amendments. 

Mr. Collins, of North Providence, accept- 
ed these amendments, and saying that the 
resolution had been hastily drawn, offeied 
to further amend by the addition of the 
clause concerning the voting for members 
of the City Council of the city of Provi- 
dence, or upon propositions to impose a 
tax. 

Then a suggestion was made that the res- 
olutien be recommitted for the purpose of 
amendment, and after some informal talk it 
was decided to lay the resolution on the ta- 
ble temporarily, and take a vote upon grant- 
ing the prayer of the petitioners, to get at 
the temper of the House; it the proposition 
was defeated, that would end the matter; if 
not, the resolution could go back to the 
Committee for amendment. 

Mr. Stiness, of Providence, said he pro- 
posed to vote against this proposition. His 
mother last evening informed him that she 


did not wish this right, and as he had been . 


in the habit for some years of yielding to 
her wishes, he should do so in this case. 
He rather thought if some of these women 
should get into a primary meeting in his 
ward (Tenth) where they were packed like 
sardines in a box, they would think they 





had got into a very peculiar field for mis- 
sionary endeavor. He did not believe, if 
the matter were submitted to the people, 
that one in five would vote for it, and he 
didn’t believe in doing anything, or incur- 
ring any expense, when it would not amount 
to anything. 

Mr. Fay, of Newport, said he never had 
heard any valid reason why the prayer of 
these petitioners should not be granted, and 
he had heard the arguments against it for 
many years. He proposed to vote for it. 
These petitioners ask for a very simple 
thing, and they are willing it should go be 
fore the people. When other parties in 
times past have complained of restrictions 
of their mghts, an opportunity has been 
given to the people to decide the matter, 
and that is all that is asked now. If it goes 
before the people, and is defeated, that will 
settle it for fifteen or twenty years. 

The vote was then taken on granting the 
prayer of the petitioners, and it was lost by 
a vote of twenty-five yeas to twenty-one 
nays—not two-thirds voting in the affirma. 
tive, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Charles C. Burnham, Car- 
michael, Jr., Charles E. Carpenter, George 
B. Carpenter, Chace, Chickering, Collins, 
Congdon, Cyrus F. Cooke, Davis, Farns- 
worth, Fay, Fenner, Gregory, Jenckes, 
Newell, Abraham Payne, Charles Sidney 
Smith, Stearns, Steere, Tingley, Whipple, 
Fenner R. White, Wightman, Winsor— 
twenty-five. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Daniel O, Angell, 
Baker, Jr., Beattie, Burdick, Burrington, 
Elisha C. Clarke, George Lewis Cooke, 
Horace A. Jenckes, Johnson, Mowry, Pea- 
body, Rathbun, Amos Sherman, Henry J. 
Spooner, William H. Spooner, Staples, 
Stiness, Westcott, Whitman, Wood—twen- 
ty-one. 

The whole matter was then indefinitely 
postponed, on motion of Mr. Cooke, of 
Warren. 














BUSINESS NOTES.. 





My success is owing to liberality tin advertising.— 
Bonner. 


A fine variety of Prang'’s Easter cards can 
be obtained at 3 Beacon Street, H. H. Car- 
ter, 


We almost hate the word “hygienic,” it 
has been so misapphed and perverted while 
tossing along through the dress reform rev- 
olution, that one shudders over the compli- 
cated under garmentscalled healthy. There- 
fore we refused to be reformed until lately. 
And we have thrown away corsets and 
adopted a waist which is not only healthy 
but happy and wise in influence and adapti- 
bility. It is the chef d'wuvre of underwaists. 
It ‘‘fits itself” perfectly and rationally, has 
no puckers and pinches, combines grace, 
genius, and comfort, and withal, is so ex- 
quisitely made that we advise everyone to 
examine its outlines before going to the 
dressmaker, if they desire perfectly fitting 
waists. The inventor, Miss Bates, at 129 
Tremont street (over Whitney's store) is al- 
ways cordial in displaying her goods, and 
will readily explain the beautiful merits of 
this artistic Alpha underwaist. 


The art of plain sewing and mending is 
never quite well acquired. A fine seam- 
stress is really rare. And sewing is the best 
nervine any lady can take; as this is under- 
stood it is not surprising that the four books 
on ‘‘Plain Sewing,” the ‘‘Art of Embroid- 
ery,” and ‘‘Outlines” are so readily received. 
They should be adopted in our primary 
schools and especially among women indus- 
tries. Edited by Lucretia M. Hale, and 
published by 8. W. Tilton, 333 Washington 
street- Only fifty cents, and handsomely 
illustrated. 


Mrs. Singleton, hair dresser and wig 
maker, 165 Court street, is very reasonable 
in her charges, and her work is mest excel- 
lent 


‘Marston’ on Brattle street, and the ‘‘La- 
dies’ Lunch” on Avon street, are chief among 
the dainty and cleanly restaurants of the 
city. 

The new method of treating the fect is 
admitted to be the best by all who have 
had Dr. Edwards’ treatment. The corn or 
bunion is skillfully removed (not extracted 
or torn) so that it will be unnecessary to ap- 
ply thick leather pads to protect them. If 
the corn is out it will not require protection 
from pressure asin the old methed. For 
single treatment of corns or bunions, twen- 
ty-five cents each, (former price fifty cents.) 
Ingrowing and club nails fifty cents to one 
dollar. For the cure of hard corns $2 00, 
soft corns and bunions $3.00 and $4.00, in- 
growing nails $3.00 to $5.00. In order to 
perform a cure, will be required from three 
to five treatments once a week in succession, 
until the patient is satisfied of the good re- 
sult. N.B. if any of these should return or 
cause trouble within twelve months, no 





———— 


extra charges will be made. Havng had 
over thiriy years’ experience, together with 
the study of the human foot: Dr. Edwards 
makes lasts to fit the feet, so that the foot 
will not have to fit the boot. Those desir- 
ing a permanent cure, will please cal] and 
examine his boots and lasts, (assisted by 
Mrs Dr. Edwards) at 130 Tremont street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 


April 7, 34% P. m., .G y ‘ 
a iar, 390 m., Mr. Gilbert Attwood on “‘Japa- 























The Moral Education Association 
during the month of Apri! will hold aectee ea 
lows:— re ; 

April 5,3 Pp. m., Mrs. Marion V. Dudley wi : 
on “Self-made Women,” at the residence of Meee 
ee TE ener Place, Boston. sae 

yril 12,3 Pp. M., at the residence of Mrs. P. EB 
40 Union Park, Boston, Rev. Sheldon C. Chan; 
Jamaica Plain, will speak on “Children’s Rights.” 
April 18, 7 4% p.M.,in Fraternity Hall, Boston 
entrance on Appieton St. Speaker to be announced, 

_April 19, 39. M., at the residence of Mrs. T. 8. Eddy 
College Hill, Mrs. A. M. Diaz will by particular re. 
quest, read her paper (read at the Woman's Congress) 
on “Some Causes of Character.” te 

April 27, 3 Pp. M.,at the residence of Mrs. M. E 
Dillaway, 20Upton St., Boston, Dr. Salome Merritt 
speaks on “Physiological Education, based on the 
study of the Physiology of the Brain.”? Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 


‘J. W. Bosworth, Mf. D., will lecture before 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, Thursday i 
10, at 3 Pp. M., in Wesleyan Hall. a ae 





Harvard University Examinatio 
Women, —Cambridge, May or June 1879. Torie, 
formation address local Secretaries, 114 Boylston St. 
yy og ee Fost sich St., New York City, 40j 

. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 57 W St., Cin. 
pad go p 7 Walnut St., Cin 

Boarding.—One of the most desirable places in 
the ot for transient or permanent boarding is at the 
Bath Hotel, 39 and 41 West Twenty-Sixth Street, near 
Madison Square, between Broadway and Sixth Ave- 
nue, Elegant suites and single rooms. Table excel- 
lent. Turkish, Electric, Roman and other baths con- 
nected with the hotel. Board is given with or with- 
out rooms, and rooms with or without board. Tran- 
sient boarders or lodgers received at all times, day or 
night. Price for board per week, from $12 to $35, 
according to size and location of rooms. By the day 
$2.50 in sinvle rooms. Special terms for song time 
upon application. Address, 

E. P. Mituer, M. D., 
39 and 41 West Twenty-Sixth St., New York ity. 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time in theterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton 








MEDICAL REGISTER, 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeeopathist. 

775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m.* 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 





773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to9 A. M., and 2to4 Pp. m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. : , 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 





T FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 
Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks. 
NEEDLE Apptique, &c., with instructions as to 
7 stitches, and explanatory diagrams. Edi- 
= : : ~ by pro dg Hae. Sent by mail 
receipt of price, 50 cents, by S. W. TILTON & 
CO., Publisher, 333 Washington Street. 
Boston, 3wl4 


GARTER'S | | 
AMERICAN 
LINEN 

| 


PERFECT WRITING PAPER. 
ONLY 
30 Cents a Pound 


(100 to 120 sheets to a Ib.) 
Envelopes to Match. 


INE 
PAPER. 





SCRAP PAPERS, 


—FOoR— 

STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound. 

H. H. CARTER, 

9 Beacon Street, Boston, 141! 


J. JAY GOULD, 
Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc.,10 Bromfield 
Street. 104t 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Call and examine. 


























Mrs. B. A. 


erTmaBne® 
World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garment, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


md well of this facility which workings 
ctneees to Re wes ofthe patie generaly, ae cry joven 2 tae, eaten Wo eur Yery everabie Tesocoenconan We 


‘This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading érese-makers endorse tt as superior to all others. 


Mrs. Stearns will give therough instructions ( including Luagram an@ Book ) for Five Dollars. Special attention given te, Ss, 
of all as erder, from actual under-waists and skirts Also Agen 

| Fev LT Ms drafted from her system and is whieh are the most reliable in the market. 
Agents wanted. 476 Washington Btrect, opposite Temple Piss 
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